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Homeric Scenes from the Shield of 
Achilles, 


—o— 
WKITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The constellations rise and set 
In Homer's mighty line, 

And through the rifted clouds of war 
The harvest-moon doth shine. 

On clustering grapes and golden sheaves 
Soft rain its mellow rays, 

While through the festal city’s streets 
The nuptial torches blaze. 

In Homer's world not all the air 
With trumpet-notes is stirred; 

Soft undertones of pastoral pipes 
In contrast sweet are heard. 

Pictures of peaceful life are strown 
His Ilian war-song o’er— 

Hoarded in memory’s golden urn, 
Gathered from sea and shore. 


realization. Will,is the hammer at the forge 
which produces utility and symmetry from shape- 
less masses. Under its repeated blows and by 
virtue of its continuous heat, character is mould- 
ed into beauty and finds its happiest expression 
in elevated thought and magnanimous deed. 
We are constantly making large additions to 
the volume of our lives. Our acts, however, 
too often represent jagged deformity, when seen 
on the white page. Impulse, not reflection, act- 
uateg our conduct. We cannot go back and 
erase the past, only by experience can we come 
to make more symmetrical outlines. The pres- 
ence of an educated will largely conduces toward 
a systematic modification of our failures. We 
are continually at war with the circumstances 
surrounding us. We utter grievous complaint 
that fate is not as friendly to us as to our fel- 
lows. We férget we are arbiters of our own 
destiny—that it requires force to parry force. 
All combatants must be equally equipped, and 





All sights and sounds of earth and sky 
Were garnered in his brain; 

The life of the heroic world 
Lives ever in his strain. 

As if in irony, the shield i 
The Phthian hero bore j 

With georgic, pastoral images 
Was thickly graven o’er. i 
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There, wrought in gold, Ionia’s heaven | 
With mimic splendor shone; { 
The Pleiads, Hyads—all the stars 
To Grecian vision known. 
The furrow darkens, though of gold, 
The ploughman’s tread behind; 
The ripened corn-fields’ yellow ears 
Roll billowing in the wind. 
Blithely the vintage figures move 
With dancing steps along, 
Their voices, limbs, responsive to 
The pipe and vintage song. 
With many a furtive, sweet caress, 
The youths and maidens glide 
’Neath osier baskets, cluster-piled, 
Oozing a purple tide. 
Through the dance of Ariadne, 
In swift revolving whirls, 
Fly the youths with daggers gleaming, 
And glossy-vested girls. 
Haply through its dedal mazes 
The bard himself had wound, 
In moonlit Gnossus, by the spell 
Of Cretan beauty bound. 
Long ere he rolled his orbs in vain, 
And found not earth or sky, 
While yet sea, isle and continent 
Vibrated through his eye; 
Hanging his soul’s ideal hall 
With pictures ne’er to fade, 
In visioned years of darkness on 
Eternal canvas laid. 
The very clime of loveliness 
And beauty’s native air, 
Ionia trained her poet's soul 
To love of all things fair. 
Soft Aphrodite from the foam 
Of neighboring Cyprian seas 
Rose radiant, near his island home, 
Filling with charm the breeze. 
Spell-like, the glorious nature wrought 
Upon his heart and brain 
That round his island-cradle glowed 
In earth and sky and main. 
No moods nor phases that she wore 
Could 'scape his youthful eye; 
Whispered no breeze, no tempest raved, 
That passed unheeded by. 
The whole wide earth in miniature 
Was that -Ezean world; 
In it the palm and citron grew, 
The Thracian snow-blast whirled. 
The nurse of genius, it bestowed 
Variety of mood, 
Touching the spirit’s mystic keys 
With hand now soft, now rude. 
Bucolic similes his love 
Of rustic life make plain; 
Evening he calls the time the ox 
Is lousened from the wain, 
Over the ploughland, yielding corn, 
‘The veil of dusky night 
By Helios at eve is drawn 
When ocean hides his light. 
The chaff-clouds watted on the wind 
From grain-piled threshing-tloor 
He pictures, when, with battle-dust, 
His hosts are whitened o'er. 
Image a swarming crowd the flies 
Round milking-pails in spring; 
From pastures, sheep-cotes, herdsafen’s huts 
His similes he brings. 
From solitudes of mountain-glades 
With shepherds’ tires aglow, 
Which, far to sea, a lonely gleam 
Through night and tempest throw; 
Storm-driven o'er the fishy deep 
The sailor sees them blaze; 
Helpless towards the wished-for shore 
He casts a wistful gaze. 
Beneath an oak his farmer stands 
The reapers to survey, 
Watching the sheaves that thickly fall— 
A king of rural sway. 
Heralds prepare the rustic feast, 
The bounteous harvest-cheer, 
Unto the wheaten mother pay 


the law of supreme justice is not revoked in our 
case. In the possession of our will we recog- 
nize that unrevealed power which subjugates 
and destroys contentious fate, while it enlarges 
and builds up the beautiful structure of living, 
on the imperishable foundation of personal ex- 
»rtion. 

Will is the magical key which displays to our 
view all concealed treasure. Earth, fire and 
“ater yield to its pressing demands, while it 
plays with those elemental forces, adapting them 
slike to our pleasure and our profit. Our days 
ace crowded with possibilities which the myste- 
rious alchemy of our will can resolve into the 
constituents of practical living. But if this 
firce is wanting we are poor indeed. So long 
84 we rest upon our individual strength we shall 
»e confirmed in all honorable practices. Our 
tives are as much an entity as any that have 
preceded us. Opportunity is no barred gate- 
way where only a favoréd few can enter, but a 
broad avenue that can be traversed alike by 
all. But our will must provide the impetus 
which subserves all fact to our use. No one 
shall gather more than of right belongs to him. 
Our powers are exactly adapted to our surround- 
ings. We cannot exceed the measure of our 
beings, but we can fulfill God’s law as exem- 
plified in us. We can create a life of beauty 
and joy from the wonderful materials committed 
tous. Conflict is contingent, shadow a neces- 
sity; these are only the dark passages which 
render the bright places more brilliant. The in- 
tense persistency of our will can alone bear us 
safely through seemingly insurmountable diffi- 
culties. What we really wish to be we can be- 
come. We may be thwarted and hindered, but 
the life there is in us will be at last revealed. 
No material barriers can ultimately shut out our 
inner longings after a better life. The enemy 
may harass and perplex us; we may de wearied 
with toilsome marches and enfeebled from pri- 
vation and hunger, but the garrison of our soul 
is not overcome by such mere externals. The 
vital force which vivifies life works on through 
failure and success, and succumbs to no finite 
power. Willis the bright angel which shall at 
last roll the stone away from the sepulchre and 
reveal to our bewildered gaze the beautiful rev- 
elations of that apparently severe destiny whose 
operations we have so frequently deplored. As 
finite will is conformed to infinite requirements, 
beauty is born from chaos, while a perpetual 
joy, like God’s law of promise, forms a graceful 
arch under whose beautiful curve we pass to 
the realization of our purest desires. 





My Early Songs. 


FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


I often think with sweetest joy of that dear time 

When first my heart burst forth in flowing song 
and rhyme; 

The earth was new to me, fresh life was born 
around, 

I trod within a fairy realm—enchanted ground; 

The wind had music sweet and soft and low and 


WRITTEN 


dear, 

And waters cadence pure like angels whispering 
near. 

The sky and heaven were one where’er I cast 
my eye, 

And morn and eve beside the golden gates did 
lie; 

And men were men to me in spirit-garments 
dressed, 


With hope and joy and faith and all that makes 
us blessed; 

Oh! sweet was all the world when first I sung 
my lays, 

And tuned my youthful harp to Mother Nature’s 
praise ! 

I’ve journeyed long and far in life since then, I 
ween, 

And change on change have known and men 
and manners seen; 

But still there’s something lost, a glow has left 
the earth, 

A freshness steals away and leaves in fullness 
dearth ; 

In vain I seek to build once more the tower of 
joy 

That rose with magic sweet to me, the minstrel 
boy; 

My heart beat high with strength and courage 
strange and fair, 

I could what heroes could, and dared what mar- 





The homage ot the year. 

Thus o’era song of clashing shields 
Wherein our human life 

Is painted as a struggle fierce— 
A hell of warring strife— 

Sweet rural images are strewn 
Amid the wild turmoil, 


Storm-vexed beneath them boil. 


| 
As stars that calmly shine though seas 
} 


The smithy of the artist-god 
Who wrought the wondrous buckler gleamed 
With common forge-fire, and his brow 
With sweat, like man’s while toiling, stream'd. 
With pincers, bellows, anvil, sledge, 
His miracles he wrought— 
Handmaids ot gold, articulate, 
Self-moved, endowed with thought, 
To prop his halting gait whene’er 
Such guest as Thetis came, 
Sponging his brawn he hushed at once 
His smithy’s roaring flame, 
His anvil’s clang, his implements 
In chest of silver laid, 
In robe of state stalked to his throne 
By golden shoulders stayed. 
Willing his art in her behalf 
With utmost skill to ply, 
Grateful for refuge when he fell, 
Hurled headlong, from the sky, 
In Thetis’ grot where ocean's stream 
Ran murmuring with foam, 
From Heré’s wrath he covert found 
A dimly-gleaming home. 
Safe in her shielding bosom hid 
The artist child-god wrought, 
Nine years, his necklaces and clisps, 


With dedal skill self-taught. 
B. W. Batt. 


Will. 


BY 8S. J. WHEELER. 


Will is a concealed subtle force which adapts 
circumstance to necessity. Itis the secret power 
which impels reflection and projectsaction. Will 
is the man intensified. It conforms conduct to 
law, deducing from known formula the largest 
practical results. It is the curb that keeps in 
check ali passion and weakness, while it trans- 


forme frailty into virtue and desire into tangibie , 


tyrs dare; 

|I trod the earth a king, supreme in conscious 

pride, 

| And angels were to me companions at my side; 

| Oh, sweet was all the world when first I sung 
my lays, 

And tuned my youthful harp to Mother Nature’s 
praise! 

| Oh! sweet the time as grass that grows on all 

the hill 

| Where snows so long have been and faintly lin- 

ger still; 

As sweet as this to eyes that pray for earth’s 

| green hue 

| Was all the field of song my early genius knew! 

_I bless that springtide fair, and hold it dear as | 
truth; 

And would that age with age should keep that 

touch of youth; 

| For other worlds remain for that same soul in 
store, 

Whose praise I fain would hymn as this I did 
of yore; 

*Tis this completes the earth and makes exist- 
ence sweet; 

For in the future still repeated pasts we meet; 

And thus I bless my songs—though common 
grass they be— 

For ‘mid the springing grass the summer flow- 
ers I see. 





| 


} 


Wiciram Brunton. 








Imitate the Bees. 
| ‘Work as though you would live forever; 
‘live as though you would die to-day.” How 
much suggestion is rolled up in this nutshell! 
| We have plan and extended scope. We have 
| compactness, fidelity, and a surety of the inev- 
itable. While we tabernacle upon the earth 
we must have project and ardor; we must com- 
|mence if another finish; sow if friends and the 
|race reap; do each day what we can. The 
point is to have a solid basis of integrity; to 
act so honorably that if we fall by the wayside 
our record will be clean without a shadow or 
suspicion of wrong-doirg. No matter what our 
means, We are never to tamper with sacred 
trusts; never to encroach here-and-there with 
the beliet that we can and shall make square 


detective of best qualities. 
the waning season by an amount of glorious 
pageantry which rivals all the looms of the old 
and new world! 
bers, and artists mix their colors, but neither can 
only hint of the wonderful reality. 
the contrasts between the persistency of the grass 
and evergreens and the matchless yellow, or- 
ange, red, brown, and the various mottles which 
deck roadside, field and cemetery. At every 


exclamations. 
off combinations! 
tapestry beneath! 
spirit! 


the great luminary ! 
the latter sinks below the horizon, the whole 


glassy mirror! 
est flecks of clouds, and prolonging the beauty 
till latest moment! 
tration is engendered ! 
and recitatives! 
in the beyond; what ecstasy and ravishment! 
Do we doubt the wise termination? Do we fear 
for the next resurrection? 


gle” accounts, but everything in order, and so 
plain that those who run can read. We are to 
clear up as we go, and not constantly retrace 
our steps to repair breaches. In this way we 
do not need to place a death’s-head upon our 
table, bear about <ross-bones, and be ever bar- 
gaining with the undertaker. We could dis- 
pense with imported praying-machines, and es- 
say a daily, hourly prayer, face-to-face with the 
All-Father. We could afford to die at our posts, 
and it would be well with us, whether at morn, 
noon, or even-tide; whether by slow process 
or the swift bolt which translates as we pass 
from house to house or from town to town. 
Could we establish these habits, keep our own 
reckoning, be free fron, debt at whatever sacri- 
fice, what a weight would drop from our shoul- 
ders and what peace would possess our souls! 
Principles settled, processes will vary accord- 
ing to age, temperament and ability. Dr. Beard 
tells us that ‘‘the golden decade is between 
forty and fifty; the bronze between twenty and 
thirty ; the iron between fifty and sixty. If al! 
the original work done by men under forty-five 
were annihilated the world would be reduced to 
barbarism. Men are best at that time when 
enthusiasm and experience are almost evenly 
balanced. This is usually between thirty-eight 
and forty. After this, the law is that experience 
increases but enthusiasm decreases.” 

Some are morbid by constitution. They see 
spots on the sun, flaws in the moon, and deep 
scratches on people and things. With them, it 
is too hot or too cold, too wet or too dry; which- 
ever it is, the balance is wrong. They see only 
clouds where others-behold light; they detecta 
double meaning where simple truth was intend- 
ed. They are always cheated and abused be- 
cause they defraud themselves. They have no 
cheerful views, and regard all gush of feeling as 
tricks of the imagination. Their eyes are hooded 
and the universe ablank. As they behold noth- 
ing but darkness, they must feed on hemlock 
and nightshade. We pity them, and cast no 
blame; there is structural or acquired deficiency. 
We range from genius ‘which itself is not 


en régle ; it comes irto the world to make new 


rules,” to every grade of excellence down to 
mediocrity. Ever is it true that ‘the best horse 
will win in spite of pedigree.” In a healthy 


condition, we must enjoy a full cup whether it 


be large or tiny. It is a fine art to extract com- 
fort and delight, to be ‘‘a spy of the good,” a 
How nature heralds 


Poets may weave their num- 


How sharp 


turn they flame afresh, and exhaust our list of 
What slopes, groups and far- 
What crowns above, what 
What food for svuse and 
What gorgeous drapery of woodvine, 
made princely by the direct and retiring rays of 
What wealth of tone as 


canopy radiant and reflecting itself in every 
How it fades away, tinting soft- 


What worskipful concen- 


What psalms, anthems 
What hope here; what trust 


These are natural aids ard encouragements. 


They lift us along our paths; they refresh as a 


cordial. Work is foodful. We make a notch 
of October 9th, when audible speech was con- 
veyed two miles by telegraph between Boston 
and Cambridgeport. What an augury for the 
future; what an annihilation of distance; what 
a triumph for the inventor, Mr. Graham Bell! 
What vistas must open to him; what advance in 
the signal-service bureau to be able to transmit 
the weather maps entire, with their lines and 
figures! What next can telegraphy show? 
Chatting with those at a distance will be an ad- 
vance upon postal-cards. How atoms aggre- 
gate! What a city has New York become, once 
only a mile in length and-half that in width! 
Epidemics still scourge the land, but some 
gain has beennvade. We read that at the ‘‘black 
assize,” in Oxford Castle, in 1577, the jail-fever 
was so strong that all present died in forty hours, 
the lord chief baron, the sheriff, some three 
hundred in gross. In1730 some prisoners from 
Dorchester jail so infested the court that chief 
Baron Pengally, sergeant Sir James Sheppard, 
the sheriff and some hundreds more died. Again, 
in 1750, a lord mayor, two judges, an alderman, 
and many others, took the distemper and per- 
ished. What wonder, with cells without win- 
dows! We are learning to surmount difficul- 
ties. It may be that the man is not born who 
is to compass perfect ventilation. We travel 
slowly on that road; still we must override ob- 
stacles however gigantic. 

We find necessary methods, and so at St. Paul, 
on the St. Lawrence, a white whale was recently 
entrapped and borne to an aquarium ia New 
York vity. Nothing staggers us we wish to ac- 
complish. ; 

We have decreed equal rights to our dusky 
brethren, but have to send troops to muke good 
our pledge. A hundred years hence our suc- 
cessors will strain their orbs at the historical 
fact. The Newport Datly News complains that 
children are fined two dollars for playing ball 
on Sunday. That will go at last with the Blue 
Laws. The London J7imes informs us that in 
Barcelona employés and servants are persecuted 
for daring to worship in, or send their children 
to, Protestant churches. Not better is the at- 
tempt in England to prevent Mr. Charles Brad- 
laugh and Mrs. Annie Besant from lecturing 
under the auspices of the Progressive Club. 
This leaven is widespread and crops out over 
the entire globe; but, with increasing instruc- 
tion and individual unfolding, the populace will 
have a voice; will listen and also be heard. 
We have not yet sounded every depth, and what 
is termed fanaticism an4 most evil appellation 
may prove to be phases heretofore unobserved. 
The genuine may be overlaid, crushed for a pe- 
riod, but it cannot be killed. Mankind takes 
care of rare seed, and, by degrees, it fructifies 
and brings forth fruit. 
ther bolts nor bars can stay its growth. Every- 
thing is to be tested, and must abide the ordeal, 
whether physical, intellectual, moral or spir- 
itual. Let us see to it that we do not have ‘‘to 
wear the yoke of our own wrong doing,” but 
keep the mean, and journey towards freedom 
and illumination! 


In Memoriam.---C. B. D. 





WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


O heavenly bells! O heavenly bells! 
How sweet their echoes come! 
Now far, now near, their music swells 
Into our home. 
O heavenly bliss! O heavenly bliss! 
God's white-robed angels knew 
Who bore our loved one from our kiss, 
Beyond our view. 
O heavenly home! O heavenly home! 
Upon the other shore 
Her wingéd tootsteps now shall roam 
Forever more. 
O heavenly rest! O heavenly rest! 





ur indebtedness. We are not to keep “‘shin- 


Unspeakable and sweet 


It must be so, and nei- | 


For her who waits, with love confessed, 
At Jesus’ feet. 


O home of heaven! O rest of God! 
Beyond the swelling tide 
Our darling one has safely trod 
The other side. 
Then softly sound those blissful bells, 
Nor let us even weep, 
Since she who heard their silvery peals 


Has fallen asleep. 
M. P. C. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Switzerland. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Geneva, SwiTzERLAND, Sept. 29, 1876. 
MADAME DE STAEL'S OLD HOME. 

I went, one bright day this week, to Madame 
de Staél’s old home at Coppet. So few years 
have passed since she left it that the magic of 
her brilliant presence seems still to pervade the 
atmosphere of the chateau. We went by an 
early train, and so reached the place before great 
people, or others, for that matter, usually stir 
in the morning. As we approached the entrance 
I could not help feeling that if we had come 
later in the day we might bave seen Madame de 
Staél herself looking from a window or wander- 
dering in the garden. A monstrous dog that 
bounded toward us, barking ferociously as soon 
as we rang the bell at the lodge, dispelled every 
other feeling except that of fear. My native 
dread of the beast made me stand perfectly ter- 
ror-struck. We had heard that a very disagree- 
able old woman shows the place to visitors, and, 
if the dog was her usual forerunner, we could 
believe anything of her. Never shall I forget 
the sense of security that came to us all when 
a large, kind-looking old man appeared from 
within. We had written to the concierge a few 
days before, and the mention of this letter 
showed at once that it had put us en rapport 
with him. He proved the most indulgent and 
patient and painstaking of guides. The dog was 
quiet in a moment, the heavy gate was opened, 
and we passed the outer court, then through the 
inner one, and entered the hall uf the mansion. 
The exterior is very plain, and, I believe, quite 
unchanged since Necker’s day. By the way, 
I have learned that “chateau” means simply 
“country-house” quite as often as ‘‘palace.” 

THE RESIDENCE. 
We mounted to the second étage by a broad 
staircase, nd entered what is now a billiard- 
room. The concierge threw open the shutters 
and windows to show us the Dent du Midi with 
the early light just touching its seven white 
peaks. It was an inspiring view, but the light 
which filled the room had revealed a picture on 
the wall that drew us back toit quickly. It was 
“The signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” Somehow it touched me as even those 
tints on the mountains could not then. My 
heart beat quicker. I thought of you all in an 
instant—that every day you look at that picture, 
or, if you do not, youcan. ThenI thought we 
have come here to do homage to the memory of 
the brilliant woman who was an exile in conse- 
quence of the French Revolution, and almost the 
first olject we see is this picture of the great 
initiatory step in our own Revolution! How 
happy for France if she, too, had been ready for 
a republic when sle struck her first blow for 
liberty! We looked so long at the ‘‘Declara- 
tion,” and talked so enthusiastically about it, 
the guide must have begun to think we were de- 
termined to see nothing else. At the first en- 
couragement from us he opened the door into a 
pretty salon, furnished in gray and pink, and 
unchanged since Necker’s ownership. It con- 
tains the family portraits. Madame de Staél’s is 
the central one; at her right hangs her father’s, 
and on the other side her mother’s. I believe it 
is Mrs. Child who says that, although Necker 
was a skillful Minister of Finance in the most 
trying period of French history, and his wife 
was the most scholarly and elegant woman of 
her day, they are best remembered now as the 
parents of their gifteddaughter. There is great 
energy in the father’s face, and peculiar repose 
in the mother’s; while in the daughter's there 
is uncommon vivacity and intellectual vigor. It 
seemed to me lacking in the sweetness of ex- 
pression that Madame de Staél must have had 
as the index of such a heart. I have been so 
interested, in reading her life, to find what ten- 
derness of affection was united in her, with 
great mental power. She fairly idolized her 
father; but her children testify that this did not 
lessen her fondness for them. Madame Réca- 
mier, and other friends outside of the family 
circle, had constant proofs of her affection, and 
she cared so much more for their love, in re- 
turn, than for their admiration, that she was al- 
ways a little afraid lest the two sentiments should 
become confused in their minds. 
MADAME’S FAMILY. 

Do forgive me for keeping you so long from 
a look at the rest of the family. The youthful 
form in a sort of military costume is the Baron 
de Staél. There are portraits of but two of 
their children; one of the son, whose widow 
now occupies the chateau, and of the daughter, 
the Duchess de Broglie. Hers is the most at- 
tractive face in the room. It is thoughtful and 
sweet, and serious almost to sadness. I could 
not bear to leave it. We staid in the salon 
long enough to have these reflections, and a great 
many more—you shall be spared any others— 
and then went into some family appartments in 
actual use. They have no special interest, and 
are not generally shown to visitors. 

HER PRIVATE ROOMS. 

Madame de Staél's private rooms had, for the 
most part, been changed in their appointments 
since she left them. The spacious library with 
cases reaching from floor to ceiling on one side 
is least altered, and seems peculiarly appropri- 
ate for the workroom of such a writer and 
scholar. I could not repress a pang when the 


faith in character as the only adequate response 


cities and town to make proper provision for all 


but one may despair of learning all the techni- 
calities when the Almanac de Savoir- Vivre 


| with the personal regard you manifested for 


MEMORIES. 
After all, the memories that linger about the | 
chateau at Coppet are more interesting than any- 
thing our good, kind guide could show us. I 
have indulged in so many, already, I am afraid 
I have tired you. It was here, you know, that 
Necker took refuge again and again, when his 
ungrateful sovere:gn thought he could rule bet- 
ter without a cool brain and wise judgment at 
the head of his Bureau of Finance. Hither, 
later, herself an exile, Madame de Staél came 
to share her father’s loneliness; and here they 
were happy as long as he lived, because, though 
robbed of other society, they still had each 
other. Many of Madame de Staél’s ablest works 
were written here, and, while she wrote, Napo- 
leon’s fear of her grew more intense, and he 
tried new devices for making her exile more 
bitter. Here Necker died and was laid in a 
little cemetery close to the chateau. Years be- 
fore Madame Necker had been buried in the 
quiet spot, and in 1817 Madame de Staél was 
placed beside her parents. Since then, other 
members of the family have been buried there, 
and those who remain, with a wise delicacy, 
allow the tall trees and high fence to screen the 
sacred spot from stranger eyes. We tore a 
little of the closely-clinging ivy from the wall— 
that could be no sacrilege, it grows so abun- 
dantly. 
LEAVING FOR HOME. 
A precipitate run, with the locomotive spur- 
ring us on, brought us to the station in time for 
the 10.30 A. M. train. With the blue waters of 
beautifal Lake Leman on one side, and vine- 
yaid-clad hillsides on the other, we went back 
to Geneva. a. C. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Faith in law as the invariable method of God’s 
universal operation, faith tn reason as the only 
means by which this method can be understood, 


which man can make to the everlasting faithful- 
ness of the Supreme and the fidelity of an im- 
memorial ancestry—these are the first and great 
commandments of rational religion.—John W. 
Chadwick. 

The Woman’s club has opened its rooms in 
Tremont place, but will remove this month to 
the parlors of the Quincy mansion on Park 
street, where there is more room and a finer 
outlook. The house of Mr. Quincy is to be 
somewhat enlarged, and then wholly given up 
to societies and offices, as most of the fine 
housés in Pemberton square have been. 


Considerable comment is being made upon 
the conduct of the authorities at Lynn for re- 
fusing to care for a seaman who was sick with 
the small-pox, and ordering the captain of the 
vessel to immediately put out to seaagain. The 
man was brought to this city, from whence he 
was carted to the Marine hospital at Chelsea in 
an open wagon. He was suffering greatly for 
medical care, and the Lyun authorities are liable 
to prosecution under a State law which requires 


infectious diseases which may be found within 
their limits. 
It is well to know how to behave in society, 


charges that Saint-Beuve, the great essayist who 
devoted his life to giving a literary association 
to washing-day, was guilty of no less than eight 
offenses at the Emperor Napoleon’s dinner-table, 
viz: He spread his napkin over both knees, in- 
stead of half nnfolding and draping one knee 
therein; he omitted to crush the egg-shells he 
left; he asked for more chicken, and touched 
the bones with his fingers; he thanked a ser- 
vant; he left his knife and fork on the cloth, in- 
stead of upon his plate; peeled a pear cross- 
wise, and offered half to a lady; and, finally, 
sniffed his wine before drinking! An unmanerly 
dog, in the opinion of the Almanac, this essay- 
ist of Monday, who had ventured to assert that 
a man of genius could not have bad manners. 


The following letter, which is not known to 
have been answered, from Abraham Lincoln, 
has lately been given to the worll. It shows 
his early qualities of integrity and candor con- 
spicuously :— 

New Salem, June 21, 1836. —Dear Colonel :— 
I am told that during my absence you passed 
through this place and stated publicly that you 
were in possession of a fact or facts which, if 
known to the public, would entirely destroy the 
prospects of N. W. Edwards and myself at the 
ensuing election; but that, through favor to us, 
you should forbear to divulge them. No one 
has needed favors more han {, and, generally, 
few have been less unwilling to accept then ; 
but in this case favor to me would be injustice 
to the public, and therefore [ must beg your 
pardon for declining it. That I once had the 
confidence of the people of Sangamon is suffi- 
ciently evident, and it I have since done any- 
thing, either by design or misadventure, which, 
if known, would subject me to a forfeiture of 
that confidence, he that knows of that thing and 
conceals it is a traitor to his country’s interest. 
I find myself wholly unable to form any conjec- 
ture of what fact or facts, real or supposed, you 
spoke; but my opinion of your veracity will not 
permit me for a moment to doubt that you at 
least believed what you said. I am flattered 


me, but I do hope that, on more mature reflec- 
tion, you will view the public interest as a par- 
amount consideration, and, therefore, deter- 
mined to let the worst come, I assure you that 
the candid statement of facts on your part, 
however low it may sink me, shall never break 
the tie of personal friendship between us. I | 
wish an answer to this, and you are at liberty to | 
publish both if you choose.—Very respectfully, 
A. LINcoLy. 
Col. Robert Allen. 


sitting on a rich, carved seat, with the arm of 


cheek pressed to hers. 
tasy to his words of love; the volume in which 
they have been reading the story of Lancelot 
and Guinevere has fallen at her feet; but be- 
hind them, partially concealed by the heavy cur- 
tain which he has just drawn aside, stands, dag- 
ger in hand, the rough, deformed Lanciotti Mal- 
atesta, husband of the lady, and brother of the 
favored lover. 
sin, before vengeance falls, and Francesca re- 
ceives in her own heart the stab from which she 
tries to save Paul. 
brilliancy and beauty of detail which give charm 


to the “Elaine.” Mr. Brainard purposes to open 
his gallery on Sunday evenings, this month, 
that art-lovers may enjoy the great pictures of 
Tojetti now on exhibition there. 


story of the original Stuart’s ‘‘Washington,” in 
Faneuil Hall, as follows: ‘‘A full-length portrait 
of Washington was painted by Stuart for the 
Marquis of Lansdowne. 
London and made several copies of it. 
brought to Boston and, by my permission, put 
it up in my office in Court street. 
asked me to lend him money upon it. 
He took tke portrait away, and alterwards in- 
duced Mr. S. Parkman to lend him money upon 
it, and then went off and left him the picture. 
Mr. Parkman offered to present it to Faneuil 
Hall, but when the gift was offered at a town- 
meeting a blacksmith from the North End rose 
up and vehemently opposed its acceptance, say- 
ing that it would be a lasting disgrace to the 
town of Boston to accept a copy of a portrait of 
Washington by Stuart when the artist himself 
was residing in Boston who ought to be employ- 


ed to paint an original for Faneuil Hall. 
offer was declined, the blacksmith carried his 
point, and Mr. Parkman, apparently coinciding 
in his opinion, employed Mr. Stuart to paint an 
original portrait of Washington, which he pre- 
sented to Faneuil Hall. 
sold to the United States government.” 


and Washington, one of the most intimate 
friends of Charles Sumner, addressed the Wen- 
dell Phillips Club on Friday evening week. Phi- 
losophers, statesmen and poets had contributed 
their eulogies upon Mr. Sumner, and he pro- 
posed to pay his tribute. 
days of the anti-slavery agitation, and to the 
earnest men and women of Massachusetts who 
spoke of the sin of slavery with no bated breath. 
Mr. Sumner labored to carry out their ideas and 
incorporate them into the statutes. 
succeeded we all know. 
in Washington it was a great and hazardous 
work. Without his earnest efforts the horror 
of slavery might still be in existence. 


suggestions that such feelings are too deep and 
sacred to be exposed to the public eye, and 
should only be priated in a very small edition— 
say twenty-five—to be read by a few choice 
spirits capable of appreciating them. 








ART NOTES. 


’ Mr. George Ward Nichols has published aja 


statement in relation to the awards of medals | 
to fine-art exhibitors at the certennial; but it | 
only shows what he thought was the right thing | 
to do, and by no means justifies the impropriety 
of the awards made. No one pretends that tne | 
committee were influenced by any improper mo- 
tives; but everybody, except the happy few who 
received recognition, complains of the injustice 
of the committee’s action. The mistake was in 
making any awards at all, for there is no stand- 
ard by which the merit of a pure work of art: 
can be decided. They at first gave thirteen to 
the United States, and then increased the num- 
ber to forty-one; to France they gave seventeen, 
and then added nineteen more; to Belgium two, 


and increased the number to fifteen. Most of 
the awards appear to have been made after the 
greater part of the members of the commission 
had left Puiladelphia and gone to their homes. 


Besides the yreat picture of ‘‘ Elaine,” at 
Brainard’s gallery, there is another by Tojetti 
that will arrest the close attention of visitors— 
‘Francesca de Rimini.” She is a beautiful girl, 


her lover, Paul Malatesta, round her, and his 
She is listening in ecs- 


It is the moment of delicious 


Here, too, are the same 


Ex-President Josiah Quincy told, in 1845, the 


Winstanley went to 
One he 


Ke soon 
I refused. 


The 


Winstanley's copy was 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 
GEORGE T. DOWNING UPON CHARLES SUMNER. 
Mr. George T. Downing of Newport, R. I., 


He alluded to the early 


How he 
When he commenced 


The 
speaker painted slavery as it existed at the com- 
mencement of Mr. Sumner'’s senatorial career, 
and the terror and affright of those who had es- 
caped from slavery to the North, and who feared 
that they would again be doomed to the fate from 
which they had escaped, by means of the fugi- 
tive slave law. He spoke of the rule of the 
bowie-knife and pistol at Washington, and of 
the arraignment and reprimand of John Quincy 
Adams at the bar of the House for venturing an 
anti-Slavery sentiment. Charles Sumner stood | 
almost alone at this time. He was the admired | 
of cultured society both at home and abroad. | 
He had an elegant home, and was surrounded 

with objects such as one with his tastes enjoyed, | 
but he left all to become the advocate of the | 
down-trodden. Mr. Downing paid a tribute to | 
the mother of Sumner, and spoke of her share in 
forming his character. Much as she desired his 
presence when on her death-bed, she said that 
hig country needed him most; but he came to 
heft bedside, and his noble form bent over her, 
and he bade her a tearful farewell. Mr. Down-| 
ing had the melancholy satisfaction of holding 
the hand of Sumner to the last, and of closing 

















MR. M.D. CON WAY’S COMMENTS. 


They who know the secret of the authorship 
of the cleverest story recently written in Amer- | 
ica, ‘‘Mercy Philbrick’s Choice” (just published 
here by Sampson, Low & Co.), will be inter- | 
ested and amused by a criticism in to-day’s | 
Academy. The writer having noted that the | 





guide told us that the curtained cases are all 
empty now, the books having been removed to 
Paris by the Duc de Broglie for his own use. 
On the top of the cases, quite near together, 
are antique bronze busts of Greek and Roman 
heroes of mythology and literature. Between 
the long windows hang three interesting por- 
traits. Since you cannot see them with your 
own eyes, you must fancy you do with mine. 
One is Madame de Staél herself as ‘‘Corinne.” 
| Her dark complexion and lustrous black eyes, 





| and the indolent attitude she could gracefully 
| assume, fitted her well to personate the Ital- 
ian girl, who, it is said, was the reflection of 
herinnerself. Near-by is a portrait of Schlegel, 
| her friend and adviser many years, while he was 
the tutorof her son. A bust on the mantle, and 
| another picture of the Duchess de Broglie, con” 
firmed my former impression of a lovely char- 


lacter. Such a face could but be the mirror of |@ 8eMtimental flood of unctuous adulation, Sumner in supporting Greeley in 1872. 


‘a rare soul! 
NECKER. 
But Iam thoughtless to keep you so long from 
looking at what is the central object of interest 
in the library, a life-sized statue of Necker. It 
| is by Canova, and worthy of the artist. The 
attitude could not be finer. With the left hand 
he holds against the breast a sort of cloak, with 
the right he points upward and away. The 
tace is following the gesture of the hand and 
looking up with a loftiness of expression that 
is almost inspiration. It is as if the sculptor 
| had seen his subject with Madame de Staél’s 
| loving eye, and so had cat out of the pure mar- 
| ble almost a speaking semblance of him who 
was to his daughter “the noblest and the best 
‘of men.” 


|least in his ‘Guardian Angel;’ but, curiously 
enough, the book which it most readily brings 
to mind is one altogether dissimilar in tone and 
execution, Col. Higginson'’s ‘Malbone.’ There 
|is absolutely no point of contact between the 
| two, and yet whoever reads one, no matter 
which, and then lights on the other, cannot fail 
to have his former experience recalled.” The 
critic is subtle, but Colonel Higginson is not 
the writer of ‘*Mercy Philbrick’s Choice.” 


For a long time readers of the paper which 
claims to have ‘‘the largest circulation in the 


news having any connection with the royal 
family has always set that journal a gush with 





| When the Prince of Wales was ill it tore its hair | dwelling upon the scene presented at Sumner’s | G. W. Marston; ‘‘The Dream,” 


world” have remarked that the smallest item of | 


his eyes in death. His last words to him were 
not to rest until the rights of his people were 
secured. Had Sumner faltered, the abolition 
of slavery might have been postponed for a cen- | 
tury. He believed in liberty for all. His first | 
effort for the proscribed race was to take the 
case of a colored child who had been refused 
admission to a public school to the Supreme 
Court, and he triumphed. 





soil party, to his election to the Senate, and the 
murderous assault upon him by Preston Brooks. 
He then proceeded to the days of Lincoln, and 
to the confidence of that great President in 
Sumner. He spoke of the effect of the passage 
of the battle-flag resolutions and of their being 
rescinded upon the sensitive Sumner. At times 
| Sumner was importuned even by colored men 
to accept of a compromise, but he always re- 
fused, and insisted upon complete justice, and 
the result always proved him to be in the right. 
Mr. Downing defended Mr. Sumner from the 
| charge of being an idealist and an aristocrat. 





| maudlin on a royal theme it may expect to hear! of able discourses in pamphlet-form by the same 


| gifted preacher. 


| Munson's Phonographic News, for October, Preached in the 


has the usual excellent exercises for all classes | 
of practitioners of this fascinating art. It is a| 
good help, both to professionals and amateurs. | 
| —New York, James E. Munson. 
The Petersons have printed in paper covers | 
new work by Mrs. Henry Wood, called Ed- | 
tna, or Mising Since Midnight, a story of love 
and mystery, whose scenes are laid in England, 
and the incidents graphically delineated. —Phil- 
adelphia. 

The American Architect has added the fea- 
ture of quotations of building materials, and in 
its current issue has a choice miscellany, and 
gives illustrations of iron stone-fronts, a block 
of houses at Longwood, Mass., a house at Low- 
ell, and a stable in Boston.—J. R. Osgood & 
Co., Boston. 


The National Sunday-School Teacher, for 
November, has articles by Rev. Drs. C. F. 
Deems and I. T. Hyde, and W. S. B. Mathews, 
that of the latter being a criticism on “Sunday- 
School Songs.” The illustrations of the Little 
Folks will please the *‘wee ones.”—Chicago. 

Eben Shute, of this city, has received from 
the National Temperance Society of New York 
a beautiful holiday work for young folks called 
Water-Lilies, filled with wood-cuts, and with 
descriptive sketches in the interest of temper- 
ance and morality. The work must have a fa- 
vorable influence upon all the young people be- 
fore whom it is placed. 





In Jmpressions and Reminiscences, by George 
Sand, one gets a very satisfactory insight into 
the mind of thatextraordinary woman. Seven- 
teen chapters are devoted to as many phases of 
her thought and the surroundings of her life, 
and she speaks with frankness and candor. The 
Tribune's estimate is given as a biography, and 
there is a wood-cut portrait. The volume is 
neatly issued.—Boston, William F. Gill & Co. 


In Macmillan's, tor October, T. Wemyss Reid 
discourses of ‘Charlotte Bronté ;” additions are 
made to the serials of ‘‘Madcap Violet,” ‘‘Nat- 
ural Religion,” and ‘‘The Italian Drama;” John 
Oxenford tells of “The Bogies of Bulgarian 
Song;” Frances Martin contributes twelve 
‘Sonnets ;” and Sir Charles W. Dilke gives us 
his views of ‘‘English Influences in China.” The 
number completes the 34th volume.—London 
and New York. 


The Case Against the Church (New York, 
Charles P. Somerby) is a summary of the argu- 
ments against Christianity from the standpoint 
of the materialist. The author claims that his 
argument is an attempt to sum up the case on the 
part of science—though all scientists are far 
from being materialists. He writes with candor 
and freedom from abuse, and clearly presents 
his side of the controversy. 


The Sanitarian, for November, has an ex- 
ceedingly interesting and suggestive article on 
“Sanitary Requirements in School Architect- 
ure,” by D. F. Lincoln, M. D., which was read 
before the Social Science Association at Sara- 
toga. Other articles relate to the ‘‘Medico-Le- 
gal Society” of New York, the meeting of the 
“American Public Health Association” at the 
Institute of Technology in Boston, and the 
“Ventilation of Dwellings.”—New York. 

Roberts Brothers issue two pretty little vol- 
umes, the first of the ‘Wisdom Series,” pocket 
edigion, the title of one being Selections from 
the Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
Emperor of Rume in the second century; that 
of the other being Selections from the Imita- 
tion of Christ, by Thomas a Kempis, who 
lived in the fourteenth century. Each volume 
contains ar introductory sketch of the life of 
the author, while the selections are just the 
sentences for daily consideration.— Boston. 


The British Quarterly, for October, with its 
accustomed thoroughness, discusses ‘Secular 
Change of Climate ;” ‘‘Dean Hook on the Eng- 
lish Reformation;” ‘The American Centen- 
nial;” ‘*Disestablishment and Disendowment;” 
‘‘American Ecclesiastical Law;” ‘“fhe Turks 
in Europe,” and ‘Daniel Deronda.” Its admir- 
able ‘‘Contemporary Literature” is as learned 
and suggestive as ever. The article on the 
‘‘American Centennial” has for its keynote this 
sentence: ‘‘This great celebration calls for ex- 
pressions of brotherly good-will and deep hu- 
man generosity, not for petty, carping criti- 
cism, nor for vulgar pharisaical reflections on 
our own righteousness and the shortcomings of 
others.” It is a valuable number.—New York, 
Leonard Scott Publishing Co.'s reprint. 

The Adventures of Captain Mago, or a 
Pheaician Expedition, B. C. 1000, by Leon 
Cahun, is a fictitious narrative, founded on 
fact, presenting in popular form a picture of the 
world as it was a thousand years before the 
Christian era. The author, an imaginative 
Frenchman, of the Jules Verne stamp, tells us 
that every statement relating to the history of 
the period, and especially to the history of the 
Pheenicians, is on the authority of well-known 
and accepted books on the subject. He has, 
however, drawn on his lively fancy for the inci- 
dents of the story, and has made an entertain- 
ing and exciting book of adventure. The nar- 
rative is illustrated by thirty-seven spirited full- 
page illustrations, and many smaller ones. The 
volume is handso.nely bound and printed.—New 
York, Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

The Memoir of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, by 
Julia Ward Howe, is just out from the press of 
Albert J. Wright, of this city, and most hand- 
somely printed. The memoir is all that the 
talented and loving wife of such a man would 
render as a tribute to him. Specimens of the 
style and matter we give tn eztenso in another 


| The Lessons of the Exposition. 


lilo 
A DISCOURSE 

Church of the Unity, on Sun- 

day, October 29, 1876, 

—BY— 
REV. &. J. SAVAGE. 
| Reported by J. M. W. Yerrinton.] 

The exposition is now six months old. Not 
only thousands, but hundreds of thousands, of 


| the people of America have visited and studied 


it. Iam speaking now to very many who have 
looked it over quite as thoroughly as I have had 
time to do. The newspapers, the mayazines, 
the reviews, public lectures and discussions, 
have been full of it during these past six months. 


The pulpits have almost all had something to 
say concerning it. It may seem, therefore, 
presumptious on my part to suppose that at this 
late hour, and in this presence, I can say any- 
thing that is new about it, or say anything that 
shall seem fresh or practically important to you. 
But as [ was in the midst of that wondrous dis- 
play of the world’s activities and successes, the 
exposition did speak to me of some things that 
I have not heard utterance given to, and that I 
have not seen referred to in print. 

To one who looks over the past history of 
humanity, who is interested in the progress that 
humanity has made, whose business it is to 
study the present condition of the worid, who 
looks along the lines of human progress toward 
the future—to such an one, I say, it seems to 
me that the exposition has some important 
things to speak, some things worthy of thought- 
ful attention and study. ‘To a few of these I 
shall ask your attention for the time that is 
given me this morning. 

We may first congratulate ourselves, I think, 
as Americans, upon the marvellous success that 
the exposition has attained. Simply as a dis- 
play of what the world has done, what it has 
wrought, its achievements in the direction of 
the material alleviation of the condition of hu- 
manity, simply as a curiosity-shop, it is most 
remarkable and worthy the attention of every 
thoughttul man. But we, as Americans, may 
congratulate ourselves on something further 
than this. Not simply by biased judges among 
our own people, but by careful students from 
other lands, it is conceded that it has distanced 
and lett behind every other attempt on the part 
of the world; that it stands as the crowning 
work in this direction of the achievements of 
humanity thus far. And we may congratulate 
ourselves because this success has been reached 
in steictand perfect accordance with our Ameri- 
can idea. The expositions at Paris, Vienna and 
London have been the work of the governments 
of those countries. We, carrying out our prac- 
tical idea of popular work and popular achieve- 
ment, have made this exposition by popular 
wisdom, and it stands as an exposition of popu- 
lar achievement. It is not the work of the 
government of America; it is the work of the 
people; and so we have added one more to the 
list of things that America has shown that the 
wise common-sense and codperation of the com- 
mon people can achieve. This, however, only 
ag a passing thought concerning the general re- 
sult that has been attained. 

The first great thing that the exposition had 
to say to me, as I looked at it and studied it, 
was something concerning the somewhat trite 
and worn-out idea, at this modern time, of hu- 
man brotherhood. Human brotherhood has 
been a dream of the world’s poets and an as- 
piration of the world’s religionists. It is lo- 
cated sometimes at the far-off beginning of hu- 
man history, in some Garden ot Eden, some 
Golden Aye, where all the people of the world 
were brothers and sisters, living together in 
peace, engaged in the peacetul pursuits of agri- 
culture; when there was no war, no strife, no 
want, no poverty, no disease; when the gods 
themselves, rejoicing in the world that they had 
made, came down delighted, and acknowledged 
the companionship of their human children, 
and lived and walked and talked with the crea- 
tures they had made. Or, ayain, since that is 
simply a dream of the past, or vision of an 
ideal, they have projected this Golden Age into 
the future, and prophet and poet and singer 
have told of a millennial time when all the 
discords of the present should be outworn, when 
all diseases, all poverty, all suffering, all sor- 
row, all strife and all war should have passed 
by, and taan should exhibit, in some perfect 
kingdom, a universal brotherhood. Men were 
to come from the north, from the south, from 
the east and from the west, and sit down to- 
gether in this new and higher realization of the 
fact that we are all brethren and the children of 
one common Father in heaven. The swords 
were to be beaten into ploughshares, the spears 
into pruning-hooks, and the nations were to learn 
war no more. But inthe midst of this dream 
of the past and this vision of the future, what 
has been the actual fact? There has never 
been a time of universal peace; there has never 
been a time when the cry and the strugule and 
the moan of the slave were not audible anid visi- 
ble to the eye and ear of Heaven. There has 
never been a time when disease and death were 
not visiting and striking down the fairest, now 
in this household, now inthat. There has never 
been a time when the poor were not strugyling 
tor a bit of bread and a rag to cover their naked- 
ness. There has never been a time when tne 
world has recognized the idea of brotherhood, 
when it has been at peace, when it has understood 
and practically carried out the idea that we are 
all children of one common Father in heaven, 
and all brothers and sisters here on earth. 
There never has been, I say, until withir a very 


short time, even an approximate realization of 
this conception; but in Philadelphia to-day is 
the nearest approach to this thyt the world has 
ever seen. You enter the dodrs of the Main 
Building, and you wander at leisure in Japan, 
in China, in Chili, in Germany, in Great Britain, 
in Ireland, in Canada, in France—amony all the 


civilized nations of the world; And here are the 
people looking into each other's faces, and seeing 
the achievements which they have wrought. 
They have brought reminiscences of their first 
steps in civilization, the crude beginnings, the 
rough ideas of their past, and they have brought 
the highest and finest achievements of their 
modern days, and placed them side-by-side, 
that they might study them together, and find 
out what they have wrought, and what some 
other nations have achieved beyond that which 
they have attained, and that thus they might 
learn their successes and failures, in comparing 
together thus what the human family has done. 
This, I say, is an actual, living fact, in the 
midst of our society here in America to-day. 
And how has it been brought about? How 
have we attained the grand realization, the prac- 
tical carrying-out of this thought, that we are all 
brothers and sisters of one common humanity ? 
Religion has preached it, poets have dreamed 
it, idealiste have imagined it, missionaries have 
gone abroad over the face of the world and have 
taught it; and yet, one of the most striking 
thoughts to me, as I look at the way in which 
the world regards its material civilization, is this 





column of this week’s issue. The pamphlet 


: Now no one would also contains the funeral honors, euloygies and | 
view of New England life and character pre-| think of objecting. The speaker alluded to | other tributes to the memory of Dr. Howe, | cording to the common definitions of men, that 
sented by the author is unique, as compared | Sumner’s oration upon ‘‘The true grandeur of | chief among which were the memorial services 
with those given by Mrs. Stowe, Miss Phelps, | nations,” delivered in 1845, to the stand which | in Music Hall. 
| Miss Alcott, and others, says: ‘There is some- | he took upon the Texas question, to Mr. Sum- Dr. Howe at the age of seventy-two, 
| thing more of Dr. Wendell Holmes about it, at | per’s abandonment of the old Whig party in| a good photograph. 


It has a heliotype portrait of 
taken from 
The proceeds of the sale 


1848, and his vigorous campaign for the Free- | above the expenses of printing will go to create 


a permanent fund for printing books for the 
blind, to be called ‘The Howe Memorial Print- 
ing Fund.” Bound copies $1.50; paper $1. 
Any contributions to this fund may be sent to 
Mr. James Sturgis, Boston. 

Ditson & Co. show a splendid list of New 
Musw— for vocal effort, ‘Te Deum,” a plain E- 
flat, with solos for soprano and tenor, by George 


comic song, by T. B. Bishop; ‘*Take this mes- 
sage to my darling,” song, words by J. C. 
Thatcher, music by Ferdinand Dulcken; ‘‘The 
one white rose,” song, words by T. B. Aldrich, 





| He also explained the causes which actuated 
After 


79 


music by C. H. Dana; ‘‘I arise from dreams of 
| thee,” song, words by B. P. Shelley, music by 
and ‘‘Remem- 


| and beat its breast, and howled with anguish. | funeral and upon his last urgent appeal not to | brance,” songs with German and English words, 


If Prince Leopold catches cold the snuffle first | 


| appears in the nose of the Daily Telegraph. 
The source of all these tears has just been die- 
| covered by some of vur literary detectives. It 
appears that on the death of the late Prince Con- 
| sort, of irrepressible memory, the Queen by ac- 
| cident saw an article written on the subject in 
the Datly Telegraph which so pleased her that 
she immediately ordered a copy of that paper 
to be sent daily to each of the royal palaces. 
Ever eince then twenty-five copies have been 
printed on the finest, thickest, whitest paper, 
and duly forwarded to every abode to which the 
smallest vein of the royal blood exiemis. Here- 
after, when the Datly Teleyraph becomes again 





let tke civil-rights bill fail, he spoke of his 
Christian character, formed by Christian pa- 


command, ‘‘Love thy neighbor as thyself.” He 
also alluded to the kindly feeling entertained by 
him towards the people of the Scuth, and to Mr. 
Lamar’s tribute. The address closed with an 
earnest appeal to colored men to remember 
his services with gratitude and to revere his 
memory. 
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A grand sermon by O. B. Frothingham is 
upon Forgiveness, published by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York, who have a large collection 





rents, and especially of his adherence to the) 


music by G. W. Marston; ‘Sing no sad songs 
for me,” song, words by Christiana Rosetti, mu- 
| sic by C. H. Dana; ‘‘Glamouné,” song, words by 
| T. B. Aldrich, music by C. H. Dana; *‘Dream, 
baby, dream,” cradle-sung, words by Barry 
Cornwall, music by Charles W. Goodwin; 
‘‘Now the stars are lit in heaven,” song, music 
by G. W. Marston; and for instrumentation, 
‘“‘Nearer my God to thee,” by Lowell Mason, 
arranged for piano by Altert H. Fernald; ‘‘Ber- 
ceuse et Cheeur des Chasseurs,” by G. W. Mars- 
ton; ‘‘Sonata in C,” by G. R. Paine; ‘‘Rocky- 
dell polka,” by E. A. Gowen; ‘‘Star of empire 
march,” by R. Goerdler; and ‘‘Polo waltz,” by 
F. Battersby. 





J. Tattam; ‘I'm feeling like a big bull-frog,” | 





one fact, that it is the material civilization it- 
self which has done it. It is not religion, ac- 


| bas brought about this practical realization of 
| the thought of human brotherhood; it is not 
| philosophy ; it is not art; it is not the dream of 
| the poet; it is not the struggle of the enthusi- 
|} ast; it is the hard, practical work of what we 
| are accustomed to call our material civilization. 
| It is not religion; itis science ; the practical ap- 
| plication of the principles of God's truth in the 
physical forces of the world—it is these things 
which have brought men to look into each other's 
face and acknowledge that they are substantially 
equals, the children of one God, brothers, and 
engaged in the common work and the common 
life of humanity. 

Look at it a moment, and see if I be not right. 
What were the past conceptions of the peuple 
of the world concerning those who lived beyond 
the borders of their own states or countries? 
If you go back far enough, you will find that 
there was not one single tribe on the face of the 
earth that did not regard its country as the Chi- 
nese do to-day, as the ‘“‘central flowery king- 
dom,” the center of the earth, the garden spot 
of the universe. They looked upon outsiders 
as barbarians, and the contempt, the misunder- 
standing and the antagonism which they felt, 
were increased just in accordance with the dis- 
tance that they went away from home; and they 
peopled other countries with beings not quite 
human. A foreign Jand was something utterly 
outside the pale of anything that could be called 
civilization, and the people that dwelt in it were 
not brothers; they were not to be recognized as 
human, hardly, or as having human rights; they 
were simply natural enemies, to be afraid ot; 
to be kept at arm’s length, to be trampled under 
foot, to be conquered and made slaves, and sub- 
serve their will, if they had only the power to 
bring about such a resul:. And ail the preach- 
ing of the world, the distinctively religious 
work of the world, has not wrought this change. 
Men began to travel; some old philosopher 
guessed that the sun was not a god, but a ball 
of fire. Another imagined that the world was 
round, and measured an arc of this circle to 
prove that it was such. Another discovered 
the mariner’s compass, so that men, instead of 
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rifting in their little canoes and boats along 
me aon could sail boldly out towards the peo 
and the east, leave the land behind them, = 
know that they were not travelling in a wil . We 
ness, but following pathways that science 
marked out, along which they could retarn. 
Then eome one discovered the power of steam, 
and they tunnelled the mountains, they eee 
the valleys, they put steam into the holds of | s 
their vessels, and sailed against wind and tide 
over the seas; and thus the scope and reach of 
the arms of commerce were broadened, until 
at last, under the impulse of these scientific, 
these commercial, principles that were com- 
monly called material and purely selfish—under 
the impulse of these powers and forces, I say, 
the world has been girdled, 
every continent has been penetrated, every sea 
has been searched, every shore line has been 
rapped out, and men have looked into the faces 
of those called “foreigners,” whom they thought 
were vutside the pale of their common sympa- 
thies, and have seen that there were men in 
Japan, men in South America, men in Africa, 
and men in the far-distant nations of the East; 
and they have found that they were all the com- 
mon children of one Father, having common in- 
terests, engaged in the same great struggle for 
life, for improvement, and travelling along the 
same line of advance; that they had common 
sympathies; that they were one humanity, and 
not broken ranks of tribe and nation, for whose 
interest it was to live in everlasting hostility to 
each other. And here is the result. In Phila- 
delphia, to-day, the nations stand face-to-face. 
They have contributed their work, they have 
shown the result of their achievement, and it is, 
as I said, science, commercial activity—mate- 
rialism, as that word is commonly used—which 
has wrought this grand work that religion 
dreamed of for thousands of years, but could 
not attain. Steam, the telegraph, the railway, 
the improvements of modern life, which have 
been wrought in the last two hundred years, 
these have done more to advance the moral and 
religious condition of man than all the achieve- 
ments of the world for the last ten thousand 
years up to that time. ‘ 

What is the lesson of this? Not that religion 
is a thing of minor consequence; not that the 
principles that bind us together in human s0- 
ciety and link us to God, are of no consequence ; 
but this is the one grand lesson, it seems to me: 
God speaks to us through the achievements of 
our modern commercial activity, that religion 
is something broader than theological specula- 
tion or creed. Religion is something broader 
than that which we are accustomed to call sa- 
cred. There is no dividing line between sacred 
and secular. God takes the whole world in his 
arms and makes it all, material and spiritual, 
secular and sacred, contribute to this one grand 
work of leading on and lifting up humanity. 
We must make our commerce, our art, and the 
material civilization of the time, religious; be- 
lieve that they are religious. When a man 
takes an honest ship to start with, fills it with 
honest goods, gives it honest commanding, hon- 
est manning, and sails it out over the sea to in- 
crease the commerce and to develop the ac- 
quaintance of one nation with another, that 
man, if he has done it conscientiously and truly, 
and on just principles, has done a religious 
thing, an honorable thing, a thing for the ser- 
vice of God and for his fellow men. He has 
done a more pious thing than if he has kept the 
Sabbath, read his Bible or sat in his pew, and 
then has gone out to undermine, in his sneaking 
selfishness, the prosperity of one of his neigh- 
bors. Righteousness in all the relations of life, 
living out the principles of God and of his truth 
—that is the lesson of to-day; and we are to re- 
gard this that we call secular; this that we call 
scientific; this that we call material—we are to 
regard it all as one of God’s grand instrumen- 
talities for helping on and lifting up the world. 

And there is another remarkable thing that 
strikes me in carrying out this one thought. 
The oneness of humanity is apparent, wonder- 
fully apparent, if we look for it, in the similari- 
ties of the ideas which have underlain the ef- 
forts of man towards material progress. Look 
at a vase, for example, in the great collections 
of pottery. Look at a vase, a rude, rough thing, 
made by some barbarous nation of the world. 
It is in idea, in original conception, in general 
outline, precisely like and foreshadows the finest 
and grandest work of the highest artist of the 
world. ‘Take the first attempts of men in agri- 
culture. They are right in the line of, and fore- 
shadow, all that bas been attained. The sledge 
and the reindeer foreshadow that which you 
may see on any bright winter’s day on the 
Brighton road. One nation has not worked in 
this direction, and another in that, but all the 
nations have worked, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, along precisely similar lines of pro- 
gress, beginning at substantially the same point, 
and reaching towards the same end, differing 
one from the other necessarily in the degree of 
progress which they have attained. But I must 
not dwell any longer on this. 

The next thing that the exposition told me 
was something concerning another very trite 
subject—human progress; but it was something 
new to my thought. Did you ever think that 
man is substantially the only creature on the 
earth that really makes progress—that thinks 
over his condition and tries to better it? There 
is here the record of all that mankind has pro- 
duced, ali that mankind has attained. The main 
building of the exposition contains the ele- 
ments, from first to last, of all that the world 
has achieved. The record is broken, not com- 
plete; bit it indicates the beginning, it marks 
clearly the high tide of our present position, 
and it points towards that which we may hope 
to obtain in the future. Look up the line of 
man's progress and see what he has come from. 
Wher he began he was a wild, naked barbarian, 
without fire, without implements, without uten- 
sils of any kind, without shelter, at the mercy 
of every force that was about him, because he 
was ignorant of those forces. But he discov- 
ered fire, aiid conquered cold; he discovered 

, means for illumination, and conquered the dark- 
ness; he discovered weapons, and conquered the 
wild beasts and his enemies; he discovered im- 
plements of agriculture, and conquered the 

: earth; he diseovered the mariner’s compass and 
boats, and conquered the seas; he discovered 
steam, and he has annihilated distance, and 
made carriage easy and rapid all over the globe; 
he discovered electricity, and whispers to his 
neighbor from one end of the earth to the other 
in a moment of time. All this record of human 
achievement is laid out, showing the infinite ca- 
pacity of man. And what does it point to in the 
future—for I must not dwell on the past, it is 
familiar and trite to you—what does it point 
to in the future? It means not less than this— 
we speak of the grandeur and glory of our civ- 
ilization, and sometimes almost imagine that we 
have attained the height; but I believe that in 
the distant ages of the future we, in our boasted 
nineteenth-century civilization, shall only be re- 
garded as partially civilized. Nature is not ex 
hausted; the infinite genius aud power of man 
are not outworn Disease, in the main, the 
wide world over, thal by the power of science, 
be wiped out and annihilated. Pain shall be 
lessened until it shall become almost an infini- 
tesimal thing; the world shall be brought near 
together, and the balance and proportions of the 
relationships between the nations shall be so ar- 
ranged, there shall be such bonds of sympathy, 
there shall be such inter-communaication, that 
such a thing as a famine shall be unheard of, 
unless it be read of in the record of something 

that happened a hundred thousand years ago; 
and poverty, the struggle of man simply to gain 
the necessaries of life, this vast disease of pau- 
perism that lies at the root of our tree of civil- 
ization and gnaws it like a worm, shall be ut- 


the exposition 
sale one as it was a spiritual one. 
about being absorbed in the materialism of the 
time. Preachers are pe 


against it, say 
but I do not 


any such man was im 
civilization of the age, 
did not mean materialism to me. i 
Corliss engine? You do not wonder at it be- 
cause there are 80 farwng d tons ~4 a steel 
i ied, | in it, because it weighs so much, simply because 
SS a it ie’ so many feet high, and has such an im- 
The wonder of it is that it 
stands there the crystallized materialization of 
It stands there as the embodiment 
of an idea, something that man has dreamed in 
his brain and wrought out of the stubborn 
forces of the universe about him. 
a representation of the spiritual power of hu- 
ty. And so all this material civilization of 
the world means not simply the grandeur of the 
physical achievement, for physical achievement 
tself means simply that somebody has thought, 
and that that thought was mighty enough to 
control the physical forces, and mould and shape 
and lift them up into new forms. i 
machinery—it has hummed in somebody's brair. 
before it hummed in Machinery Hall, and it 
whirled and worked and wrought its results in 
somebody's thought before it gained embodi- 
ment in physical forces and powers. All this 
stands as the record of the spiritual life and 
And then, by way of perhaps 
a suggestion, it made me think how small a 
part of the achievement of humanity can be 
This is simply what man’s 
brain has thought and his hands have done, 
those grand and beautiful works that he has ac- 
complished by means of his skill. 1 
is another great realm, overlying humanity, that 
you cannot exhibit in any show-case, that you 
cannot put in any building. Man is a thinker ; 
man is an intellectual being. ‘The moral forces, 
the spiritual forces of the world, that which we 
call conduct and religion—those mightiest of 
all forces, that are the crowning glory, and 
that stand as the-grandest part of human na- 
ture—these are ‘not exhibited anywhere, and 
Shakespeare wrote his plays; 
they can be put in a little volume that you can 
hide in your hand; they can be lost out of sight 
in any rubbish-heap in the main building, and 
yet the record of that thought which passed se- 
cretly in Shakespeare’s brain means more than 
the whole world’s exposition put together be- 
And then, take the Bible, the — 
t 


mense wheel. 


a thought. 


mani 


nature of man. 


put on record. 


never can be. 


side it. 
of man’s religious aspirations and hopes. 
stands for forces and powers beside which the 
Corliss engine is a child's plaything. These stand 
for the spiritual side of man, that links man to 
God and the higher, grander, nobler nature of 
humanity. This is something that you cannot 
look at; something that you cannot weigh; 
something that you cannot measure; something 
that you cannot admire the texture of; some- 
thing that does not hum in its movement, or 
make itself noisily felt in the machinery about 
Yet it is something that moves and lifts 
It surrounds humanity as the at- 
mosphere and sunlight the globe. Out of this 
atmosphere, out of this sunlight, has come all 
the material of the planet on which we live; 
they have made and control and shape the ma- 
terial; and so humanity is upheld and sur- 
rounded by this intellectual, material and spir- 
itual atmosphere and sunlight, out of which a 
material has come that is grander and farther 
reaching than they, and that must control and 
So that the thing which we 
need to do in this question, as between spirit |} ——— 
and matter, or the spiritual and material, is 
ever to bear in mind that the spiritual comes 
first. The spiritual is grander than the mate- 
rial, and the true place of the material is as the 
servant of the spiritual. 2 
I told you at the opening of my discourse, that 
the spiritual, when coming in contact with the 
material, must reach it through material medi- 
ums; that the knowledge of the truth of relig- 
% ion, of intellectual ideas, cannot penetrate the 
brain of the nations, cannot find the pathway | —— 
of travel around the globe, until the material 
has built its railways, until the material has 
constructed the steamships, until the material 
has erected its telegraph-poles and stretched its 
The material creates the channel, and 
then the higher and finer follow through the 
channel which is thus created. 

Ihave one thought more concerning this mat- 
ter of human progress, and that is this: There 
is no destiny about it, concerning the individual, 
or concerning any special nation. 
come to talk in these modern days about pro- 
gress as if all we had to do was simply to sit 
down and let the world progress; as though it 
must progress of necessity; as though there was 
some law about it that compelled us, whether 
we would or not, to go ahead. There is a law 
that has settled it, that the world, as a whole, 
must advance; that is, that some portion of the 
worid shall go ahead; but there is no necessity 
that you, as an individual, should progress. 
You may, if you will, stand still, you may ret- 
rograde, you may be sloughed off one side, and 
left behind the advance of the world. There is 
no necessity that the American nation, the Eng- 
lish nation, the French nation, or any special 
nation of the world, should be a progressive one. 
It, too, may stand; it, too, may retrograde; it, 
too, may die out; and we find all over the world, 
not only individuals being left behind, but na- 
tions being left behind, decaying, and passing 
from the number of those that are living forces 
in the civilization of the world. What, then, 
is the condition of progress? How shall you 
and I advance? How shall any particular na- 
tion advance? We must advance simply by an 
earnest, careful study of the conditions of pro- 
gress, and a humble and careful obedience to 
It is only by finding out 
God's law and keeping it— God's law, that 
never changes—God’s law, that is utterly in- = 
exorable—God’s law, that crushes every one 
who gets in its way—God’s law, that lifts up 
and helps on every one who finds it out and 
complies with its conditions. 
ditions of health, and you can be well if you 
can only keep them. Find out the conditions 
of knowledge, ot advance, and keep them, and 
Find out the conditions 
of political success and keep them, and you may 
Find out the conditions of 
commercial prosperity and keep them, and you 
cially ful. And so every- 
Find out the great 


you. 
the world. 


make them all. 


wires. 


those conditions. 


you may climb higher. 
rise in political life. 


may be 
where it is study, thought. 
forces of the world in the midst of which you 
live, and then humbly comply with the laws that 
God has made, and you may advance. 

And one other thing, that weas liberal churches 
stand as representing, and that I ought not to 
need to urge upon you to-day, but simply give 
The progress of the world has 
come from those who have stood up above their 
time, and have dared to think new thoughts. 
Every improvement in machinery, every practi- 
cal and social improvement of the world, has 
come from some new thought cherished and 
carried out into new realizations. 
an ancient despot, I forget his name, that he was 
troubled by disturbances in his kingdom, foment- 
ed by some new thinkers that were lifting the 
common life of the people, and he sent a special 
messenger to a fellow despot in another king- 
dom, whose people were all at peace, and asked 
him how he managed to preserve such an un- 
broken harmony, and what he should do to quell 
the rising disturbances among his own people. 
The despot took the messenger out to walk with 
terly wiped off of the face of the earth, and him, and as he went by a field of grain, with the 
peace, plenty and prosperity, human brother-| stick in his hand he carefully, as he passed, 


you the thought. 





h to me was not so much a 
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warning us 
ing that — are being meet in 
the physical, scientific ievements of the age; 
ar t believe that any thoughtful man, 
as he stood in the center of Machinery Hall, 
urrounded by the hum on every side, and un- 
der the shadow of the —— a. ‘. — 

hinery—I do not believe, I say, tha 
all that machinery ; ~ e. —— 
first and foremost. It 
What is the 


It stands as 


So all this 


But there 


But remember what 


We have 


Find out the con- 


It is said of 


The shadows meet 
Of Destiny, whose hands conceal 
The molds of fate 
That shape the state, 
And make or mar the common weal. 
Around I see 
The powers that be; 
I stand by Empire's primal springs, 
And princes meet 
Ic every street, 
And hear the tread of uncrowned kings! 
Hark! through the crowd 
: The laugh rings loud, 
Beneath the sad, rebuking moun. 
God save the land, 
A careless hand 
May shake or swerve ere morrow’s noon. 
No jest is this; 
One cast amigs 
May blast the hope of Freedom's year. 
Oh! take me where 
Are hearts of prayer 
And heads bowed low in reverent fear. 
Not lightly fall 
Beyond recall 
The written scrolls a breath can float ; 
The crowning fact, 
The kingliest act 
Of freedom is the freeman’s vote. 
For pearls that gem 
A diadem, 
The diver in the deep sea dies; 
The regal right 
We boast to-night 
Is ours through costlier sacrifice ; 
The blood of Vane, 
- His prison pain 
Who traced the path the Pilgrim trod, 
And hers whose faith 
Drew strength from death, 
And prayed her Russell up to God! 
Our hearts grow cold, 
We lightly hold 
A right which brave men died to gain; 
The stake, the cord, 
The ax, the sword 
Grim nurses at its birth of pain. 
The shadow rend, 
And o’er us bend, 
O martyrs, with your crowns and palms, 
Breathe through these throngs 
Your battle-songs, 
Your scaffold-prayers and dungeon-psalms. 
Look from the sky, 
Like God’s great eye, 
Thou solemn moon, with searching beam, 
Till in the sight 
Of thy pure light 
Our mean self-seekings meaner seem. 
Shame from our hearts 
Unworthy arts, 
To fraud designed, the purpose dark ; 
And smite away 
The hands we lay 
Profanely on the sacred ark. 
To party claims 
And private aims 
Reveal that august face of Truth, 
Whereto are given 
The age of Heaven, 
The beauty of immortal youth. 
‘So shall our voice 
Of sovereign choice 
Swell the deep bass of duty done, 
And strike the key 
Ot time to be, 
When God and man shall speak as one. 


to us than we are toit. Our Declaration was the 
inevitable political complement of the Reforma- 
tion of Luther. 
other, and constituted together that mighty awak- 
ening which bas done so much to regenerate the 

world. That Declaration carried with it the po- 

litical, as the other did the moral, elevation of 
the masses, theretofore sunk in social and re- 

ligious degradation. Intellectual life was re- 
served for a later day. When we had mastered 
the primer we entered the school of thought 
and systematic study. What was at first only a 
hope or a dream, at last became a reality. We 
cannot conceive to-day of a freedom which 
should be less than universal. An ignorant 
community we know to be necessarily diaboli- 

cal. We have grappled successfully with both. 

A work so beneficent and so godlike, begun 
and carried forward by the people themselves, 

is a vindication of the Declaration of 76 beyond 
the wildest anticipation of the fathers of the re- 
public. It demonstrates the presence in man of 
a wisdom higher than himself; of a virtue su- 
perior to the shifting phases and impulses of in- 
dividual life; and of a scheme of redemption 
which is above and beyond us altogether. It is 
Gop in humanity, with its logical train of illu- 
minating influences and harmonizing effects. 
That this great work, so auspiciously begun, 
and so persistently carried on, will continue to 
the end, there is no doubt whatever. Wher- 
ever the banner of liberty to the captive and 
light to the blind is unfurled, it has always 
rallied around it the called, the chosen, the 
faithful. And so we may conclude with the elo- 
quent Herschel, that history will not be, as for- 
merly, ‘‘a mere record of tyrannies and slaugh- 
ters, which, by perpetuating the execrable ac- 
tions of one age, perpetuated the ambition of 
perpetrating them in every succeeding one; but 
as the archive of experiments, successful or un- 
successful, gradually accumulating toward the 
solution of the grand problem, how the bless- 
ings of government can be derived with the 
least possible inconvenience to the governed.” 





MINOR MATTERS. 

Tue Eastern Question.—This continues to 
be the absorbing topic abroad, and the great 
burden of the despatches to this country. The 
developments of the week are that fighting was 
continued up to a Servo-Russian reverse, which 
gave the Turks a decided advantage. This 
seems to have been the result of a quarrel in 
the allied camp, and has led Russia to demand 
a cessation of hostilities within forty-eight hours, 
the alternative being the withdrawal of the Rus- 
sian embassy. Such a step would mean war in 
either event, the truce being merely a ruse to 
gain time. It would indicate, also, that the 
‘‘powers” are held in very light estimation at 
St. Petersburg. 


Tue CLosing PRoGRAMME OF THE CENTEN- 
NIAL Exutpition.—The features of the closing 
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exercises next week cover the delivery of brief 
addresses upon the various branches of the work 
by Mr. Morrell, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Commission, President Welsh, for 
the Board of Finance, Director-General Gos- 
horn and President Hawley; with vocal and in- 
strumental music by a volunteer body composed 
of some of the best singers and musicians of 
Philadelphia, under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas, nearly all the choral societies of Phila- 
delphia being represented in the choruses, which 
will be rendered by probably 1000 voices. ‘The 





exercises will be held on the afternoon of Thurs- 





Old Soldiers, to the Front! 


effort to destroy the government. 


laid conspiracy to seize the reins of power 


succeed only by our own indifference to the resu 


jure you to stand by your colors! If we elec 


have a strong assurance of the future. 
cause to rue it the longest day we live. 
chief is in the air, and all that we have fough 


for is at stake. 


duty! 





The Bloody Shirt. 


norma! place in the Union. 





manner. Thus did a Republican administra- 


loyalty with which our free institutions regards 
all of its citizens. There is literally nothing 
left undone which could have been done by a 
Democratic administration, short of assuming 
the rebel debt, pensioning the rebel soldier, and 
reéstablishing slavery. 

An ordinary sense of gratitude for these acts 
of unmerited grace, it would seem, should have 
ensured a future of peace and good-will. But 
the reverse is the fact. The concessions which 
have been made are regarded as evidence of 
Northern cowarcice; and the efforts in the di- 


Republicans of the old Bay State! friends of 
human rights! advocates of progress and re- 
form! the opportunity is again presented to 
show your hands and vindicate your record. 
Citizens of Massachusetts, you are coolly asked 
to stultify yourselves before the world and de- 
fame the memory of your honored dead by 
voting for that party which, in time of peace, 
never had any standing among you, and which, 
in time of war, was the chief reliance in the 
It would be 
an affront to doubt your action on the day of 
election; but we must urge upon you the abso- 
lute necessity of your vote, and your active in- 
terest in seeing that your friends and neighbors 
do not overlook or underrate it. There is\ | well- 
the 
interest of the old secession element, which ~ Commission and Board of Finance. 


Hayes and Wheeler, we confirm the past and 
If, on 
the other hand, by any default of ours, Tilden 
and Tammany should triumph, we may have 
Mis- 


Remember the motto—Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty !—and do your 


Four years ago we were exhorted to fill up 
the “bloody chasm,” which we proceeded to do 
upon the faith of Democratic promises and as- 
severations of Southern loyalty. Every disabil- 
ity was removed, and every State, even Texas, 
the most infamous of all, was restored to its 
The oath admitting 
members to their seats in Congress was modi- 
fied to suit the new-comers, whose hands were 
yet bloody; and, above and beyond all, as a 
crowning act of liberality, a Southern claims 
commission was organized to act upon all fair 
and proper demands for damages in an equitable 


tion seek to fill up the chasm, in contravention 
of established law itself, and thus seek to wipe 
out the past, and reéstablish that presumptive 


day in the center of the Main Building, the 
music stand being fitted up as the platform, with 
rows of seats to the number of thirty-five hun- 
dred, running north to the great organ, and in 
easterly and westerly directions along the aisles. 
A chorus will be stationed in the organ loft, and 
an orchestra near the stand. The singing of 
‘*America” by the entire assemblage, the ‘‘Hal- 
lelujah” chorus and ‘*Doxology,” will be a part 
of the musical exercises. The President of the 
United States will be present, and make the 
formal declaration that the exhibition is closed. 
During the 10th artillery salutes will be fired 
in the morning, at noon and at dusk by vessels 
at the navy yard and a battery on George’s Hill. 
On the evening before the close of the exhibi- 
tion a grand formal dinner will be given in honor 
of the foreign commissioners, by the Centennial 
The num- 
ber of guests will be limited to about two hun- 


By the memories of Sumner and Wilson and An\| dred. A grand display of fireworks is appoint- 
drew, and scores of our historic names, we con- 


ed for the same evening on George’s Hill. 


t 
Tue Last Repusiican Orricia, STATEMENT 


oF TaE Canvass.—On Wednesday evening last, 
the lst inst., Hon. Zachariah Chandler, chair- 
man of the National Republican Committee, 
issued the following confident prediction to the 
Republican voters of the country: ‘‘A sponta- 
neous and enthusiastic uprising of the Northern 
people within the last few days, evinced by 
recent advices up to this evening at headquar- 
ters, leaves no doubt about the election of Hayes 
and Wheeler by a large majority of electoral 
votes. The evasive and valueless promises of 
Mr. Tilden, with the stereotyped and reluctant 
avowal forced by him from a few Southern 
Democratic committees not to press rebel war- 
claims for loss or damage to property, although 
still demanding payment to rebels as well as to 
loyal persons of about two thousand millions of 
dollars claimed in their bills before Congress 
for supplies furnished or taken, or for the use 
and occupation of property, have failed to pro- 
duce conviction in the face of overwhelming 
evidence of their contrary purposes, and have 
alarmed, instead of quieting, the people of the 
North. The imminent danger to the public 
credit and to reviving commerce and manufac- 
tures if the payment of the national debt is to 
depend on a government of men whose rebel- 
lion that debt was created to suppress, has 
aroused the merchants and business men of New 
York, and of the country; the revocation over 
nearly half the territory of the nation, by in- 
timidation and murder, of the fundamental re- 
publican principle that the ballot shall be freely 
chosen and safely cast, is rallying a united North 
to put down promptly this new Southern rebel- 
lion. With this uprising of Northern -senti- 
ment every Northern State will probably be 
carried for Hayes; the frauds in New York city 
will be prevented, and the Democratic city ma- 


t 


hood, human achievement, and mutual codpera- | struck off the heads of the tallest stalks ot grain, | rection of commercial and industrial enterprise | jority kept down to such an amount that the 


tion, be everywhere found. 


which are to come. 


thus far has been a necessity. 


condition into a better. 
quer it, or it will freeze you. 


they will devour you. 


Nature said to man at | quiet. 


These things are | and at the end of his walk he said simply: “Go 
easily within the reach of the natural progress { bome and tell your master what you have seen 
of man, and we may look forward to their| me do.” 
achievement and accomplishment in the ages | despot industriously set to work to strike off the 
heads of the thinkers, the inventors, the dis- 
This progress of man that we have attained | turbers, those that stood higher or looked further 
Nature has been | than their fellows, repressing every new idea, 
a ‘cruel task-master to man, and at the same| Crushing out every new thought; and so he wus 
time a loving mother, scourging us out of a poor| able to produce the peace of stagnation and 
China, by just such a process as this, 
first—‘‘Here is cold; learn some way to con-| by shutting itself in from the outside world, has 
Here are wild| been at peace, substantially, for thousands of 
beasts; learn some way to overcome them, or} Y@4rs, but the peace has been the peace of death, 
Here is hunger, want; | the peace of the cemetery, where there is no 


And, applying the lesson, his fellow 


learn some way of meeting them and overcom- | Progress and no advance. 


ing them, or you shall perish. Here are seas: 


they will submerge you in their depths. 


Cultivate the new idea, cherish the new thought, 
do not dare to trust yourself upon them until | be charitable to that which disturbs you, which 
you have learned to control wind and wave, or| Makes you readjust your thinking to some new. 
Here | condition, which upsets some of your plans, and 
is distance, separating man from man, and pre- | Wakes you reconstruct your work and labor. 
venting the possibility of mutual acquaintance; | Learn and study ever some new idea which is 
conquer this distance, or it shall keep you asun- | Above and beyond you. 
der forever.” So in this struggle, this competi- | ments of God, and your life shall be a bright- 


tion, this battle for lite, man has been driven | ening and an advancing life forever! 


on, scourged from a poor condition into a bet- 
ter, from a lower into a higher, until we stand 
to-day haif-way up, perchance, the long line that 
is to bring huntanity into perfect reconciliation 
with the principles of God and his truth. And 
Nature while she has been scourging us—a hard 
teacher — has set us a lesson. Did you ever 
think that every single advance that has been 
made, every item of progress, every single dis- 
covery, has simply been achieved by imitating 
nature? The finest ships that are built to-day 
have been constructed by engineers who have 
studied the fishes to find out how God made that 
which he intended to move through the waters; 
and they have imitated God, constructing after 
his model. This, simply as an illustration. 
Finding out some one of the principles or meth- 
ods of nature and copying that, has been the 
means, the method, by which man has learned 
to better his conditiun and lift up the poor 
achievement of the past into the higher achieve- 
ment of the present. 

I must leave all these points fragmentary, 
though I would like to speak on them for a 





long time, and pass rapidly to another lesson of 





The Eve of Election. 


—_—— 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


From gold to gray 
Our mild sweet day 


Of Indian Summer fades too soon; 


But tenderly 
Above the sea 


Hangs, white and calm, the hunter’s moon. 


In its pale fire 
The village spire 


Shows like the Zodiac's spectral lance ; 


The painted walls 
Whereon it falls 


Transfigured stand in marble trance. 


O’er fallen leaves 
The west wind grieves, 


Yet comes a secd-time round again ; 


And morn shall see 
The state sown free 


With baleful tares or healthful grain. 


Along the street 


Keep the command- 


are held to be of a piece with that truckling 
spirit with which the South has always identi- 
fied the entire Yankee nation. The claim to 
social and political superiority has not been 
yielded one jot, despite the Southern poverty 
and general prostration; while, as the sum- 
ming-up of all, their claim upon the negro, as 
a chattel-personal, is affirmed by the shot-gun 
in terms quite as intelligible as it was formerly 
upon the auction-block. 

That this is no idle fiction is attested by the 
reflex fact that it has its apologists and abet- 
tors among ourselves. A negro massacre has 
come to be a very small matter indeed; so 
small as to be made the subject of a standing 
joke. The evident drift of the country into 
another and more disastrous war is treated even 
more lightly than it was twenty years ago. 
Very well, friends and fellow-citizens! Now 
let us emphasize for your remembrance that 
blood has a way of crying out of the ground 
which will compel us to hear and avenge it, or 
else to answer for it with our own blood. The 
thing is amusing to-day; it may be tearful to- 
morrow. Ay, but the shirt ts bloody — very 
bloody—dripping with blood! and the gory 
current has set in which will not stop short of 
Northern homes and firesides, unless, by prompt 
action, we turn it back upon the murderers and 
stamp out these atrocities forever from the 
land! 








1776---1876. 

So far we have done nobly. We have given 
to the national history an imperishable luster, 
both in the arts and inarms. Before the Amer- 
ican name there is nothing greater or grander 
n ancient or modern times. Greece and Rome 
were comparative barbarisms; while European 
civilization of a later date is far more indebted 





larger Republican majorities elsewhere will not 
fail to overcome it, and secure a decided major- 
ity in the State for Hayes and Wheeler. The 
three Pacific coast States and New Jersey are 
believed to be surely Republican, and there is a 
good fighting chance for Indiana, while the in- 
formation from North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida and Louisiana shows that, in spite of the 
murderous opposition of Tilden Democrats, 
those Southern States will give majorities for 
Hayes. The systematic and prearranged boast- 
ings from the Tilden headquarters in New York 
are only desperate expedients to avert the inevi- 
table result. The Republicans of the country 
have only to perform their full duty, and every 
man go early to the polls, and the triumph of 
Hayes and Wheeler will be overwhelming.” 





POLITICAL NOTES. 


Give Tuesday next to your country ! 

The rebellion seems to be dead, but it wilil 
assert itself again!—Jeff Daris. 

Vote yourself, and see that all your friends 
vote! 

A full vote, such as the centennial year de- 
serves, will give an overwhelming Republican 
victory ! 

In case of Governor Tilden’s election I shall 
return in time to meet my friends from the South 
at the opening of the Confederate House.—Jeff 
Davis, from London. 

Ex-Governor Claflin is confined to his house 
by illness, and has cancelled his political en- 
gagements to speak. 

If Governor Tilden is elected nearly all of the 
exiles in England and Europe will immediately 
return, and I shall hereafter reside in Washing- 
ton.—Jef Davis, from London. 


I have great hopes of Governor Tilden’s elec- 
tion, and it is also the general 





The one was the issue of the Le 


of great importance to the whole country, but 
especially to the South. 
fidence in the patriotism, purity of character, 
and courage of Governor Hayes. 
acceptance gives the highest evidence and most 
satisfactory guarantee of his thorough under- 
standing of the true issues of this campaign and 
of his inflexible purpose to carry out his own 
and his party’s promises. 
tent to follow in the beaten path of candidates 
for the high office of the presidency. He has 
not confined himself to glittering generalities. 
He not only points out clearly and concisely 
what he considers a great evil of long standing 


remedy and gives the highest assurance of his 
firm purpose to apply it. 
Democratic party to power with its present or- 
ganization would be calamitous to the South and 
mischievous to the North.” 


has become wearisome. 
orders from headquarters, and is 4 part of the 
belief of thou ‘game. A representative Democrat is John @ 








sands of the Confederate exiles in England, in- i 
cluding Mr. Benjamia, Seoretary of State under | House of Reproventatives wt Weaken oa cn 
nfederate —_ i ’ 

ndon. ee f Davis, from chairman of the Democratic State Committee. 

Attend the Faneuil Hall Republican mee ion Recognizing the fact that bounce is essential in 

this (Saturday) evening, all who can, and seals Democratic political campaigning, he issued in- 

the “old cradle” for < on i : structions tothe Democratic editors of his State 

me before elec- 


tion! Wayne McVeagh ‘of Philadelphia is a a eee * “ie ee. _—" trout thie wntil the 

bright and taking speaker. a ee _— the national con 
: a is Sta ss 

The most striking example of Mr. Tilden’s | warren, Do it cs ie gpa pone 

“great financial wisdom” was when he figured | oryosr coxrivence. Don’t be lukewarm in 

$7118, and the best example of his ‘sacred 

honor” was when he took an oath that his figur- 


of the part i 
png was correct. party elsewhere. Of course if the pros- 


Certain foremost merchants, bankers and bu- represents, these urgent appeals would be need- 
siness men of New York have united in a strong | less. 

appeal to the people of the United States say- George Bliss, District Attorney of the United 
ing that our successful financial policy will be States, for New York having ascertained b 

best promoted by the election of Hayes and very strong proof that the Pittsburgh For 
Wheeler. They give figures, which here are} Wayne and Chicago Railroad Company ould in 
most eloquent. 1869 to Mr. Tilden, the “reform” candidate, 
Gen. McClellan addressed a large Democratic | $50,000 for professional services, asked T. H. 
meeting in Faneuil Hall, Monday evening. Meyer, the president of the cumpany, to grant 
Generals Hooker and Slocum, who were an-|him the privilege of examining their books in 
nounced to speak, were not present, and Gen. | relation to this point. The directors, of whom 


suit the taste of all his hearers. 
The whole official life of Governor Hayes has 


Attorney should not have the privilege. 


against venality and corruption. He has shown 
what the civil service ought to be by example. 
He has illustrated his often-repeated pledges by 
his often-repeated performances, his faith by 


his works. sequently cheated the government. 


Brady’s Bend is a Pennsylvania manutfactur- 
ing village, in which many Boston people were 
interested, on which Mr. Tilden exercised his 
‘‘great financial wisdom” so effectually that what 
was once a prosperous and thriving little com- 
munity is now a ruined and deserted hamlet. 
He applied his wisdom to taking about half a 
million out of the place in one haul, and his 
discretion in getting out of the way when the 
crash followed. 


that his name is Tilden. 


lina ane Gov. Chamberlain. He says :— 


mendation. 
A Western journal thus forcibly solidifies the 
South: ‘‘It was solid for the fugitive-slave law; 
it was solid for the extension of slavery; it was 
solid for secession; it was solid for Jeff Davis; 
it was solid for disunion; it was solid for starv- 
ing Union prisoners; it was solid for Anderson- 
ville; it was solid for the Fort-Pillow massacre ; 
it was solid for the assassination of Lincoln; it 
was solid for the sacking of Lawrence; and the 
Democrats say it is now solid for Tilden. Well, 
may be it is; all its solidity leads right up to 
that kind of a man!” 


reer. 


for the future of the State; and now, when tha’ 
party has inscribed reform and honest adminis 
tration on its banners, it ought to triumph. I 


majority, so practical an illustration of thei 


government, and would furnish the best answe 
they could possibly make to those who asser 
that they are not fit to be trusted with the bal 


‘“‘Democracy and reform!” This combination 
would sound ludicrous in any except the cen- 
tennial year, when things have become so glo- 
rivusly mixed. ‘‘Rum and prohibition!” would 
be just as consistent, and the joke of it is that 
many of the rummies intend to vote the prohi- 
bition ticket! Why not ‘‘Tweed and reform,” 
“Shot-gun and reform,” ‘‘Ballot-box stuffing 
and reform,” ‘‘Rebellion and reform’? Then 
things will all bear reforming, and our earnest 
desire is to see the work done thoroughly. The 
Democracy has our best wishes for its success! 
Mr. Tilden says, if elected President, ‘‘no 
claim for loss or damage incurred by disloyal 
persons during the late war” will be allowed by 
him; whereupon the Cincinnati Commercial is 
unkind enough to ask what he means by ‘‘dis- 
loyal persons,” and adds, ‘Is it disloyal in a 
State to ‘snap the tie of confederation,’ which 
Mr. Tilden in his Kent letter claimed it had the 
right to do? or is it disloyal in a citizen to fol- 
low the lead ot a State when it asserts its re- 
served rights? Mr. Tilden should tell us ex- 
plicitly what in his judgment constitutes a ‘dis- 
loyal person.’” 

The main question to be decided by the elec- 
tion near at hand, says the New York Times, is 
whether the United States or the Confederate 
States shall be under oron top. The late Con- 
federate States are almost, if not altogether, 
solid for Tilden. The States which remained 
united, or the North, are nearly solid for Hayes. 
The federal and confederate forces as squarely 
confront each other as they did at Gettysburg 
or Shiloh. The national forces are led by a 
gallant Union General, the confederate forces 
by a Peace Democrat who tried to surrender in 
1864, but could not. 

How the Democrats carried Indiana is shown 
by the Cincinnati 7imes : ‘The only districts in 
which the Democrats made any gains were the 
First, Third and Twelfth. The situation there 
was as follows :— 


Republican defeat would be disastrous to th 


black. 
step forward in the pathway of her progress. 


ness firm in Cleveland was evidently intende 


tally got into the wrong envelope. 


with Governor Tilden, however, who happene 
in the city, did as well. 


election. Among other things, which I will te 


their true friend. 


than treachery. This matter he wishes to hav 


der.” 


astic ever held in that metropolis. 


Tilden. 








A reference to the map will show that all the| We give the conclusion of Mr. Evarts’ remarks 
counties of the First and Third Districts lie 
along the Kentucky border, and that the coun- 
ties of the Twelfth District lie along the Ohio 


border, within easy range of repeaters.” 


in Governor Tilden’s hands. 


The last week of the canvass opens with ex- | Buchanan. 


cellent prospects for the success of the Repub- 
lican ticket. Cautious and clear-headed politi- 
cians have at no time anticipated that the elec- 
tion would be anything but close, but the reports 
which have been received during the present 
week show that it will not be nearly so close as 
was looked for some time ago. Each day of the 
canvass improves the prospect for success. The 
National Committee have been enabled in the 
past few days to considerably reduce the list of 
‘sdoubtful” States. Very few are now left in 
that category, and New York, happily, is not 
one of them. Reports have been received from 
every State in the Union, and as the sum of all 
it may be said, on the best and most trust- 
worthy information obtainable, that Mr. Tilden 
will carry only the hopelessly Democratic States 
and possibly one or two of the unimportant 
doubtful ones. 

At the prohibitory meeting held on Thursday 
evening, at the church, corner of Madison street 
and Shawmut avenue, Wendell Phillips made 
his usual thorough work of his subject, inject- 
ing a very effective speech upon the Southern 
issue. One of his capital points was the blunt- 
ing of the popular conscience with respect to 
right and wrong in consequence of the exist- 
ence of slavery in years past, and the false 
political doctrines arising therefrom. The peo- 
ple must now be educated to act up to their con- 

victions, and by no means be allowed to run 

nto the pernicious practice of winking at the 

violation of the laws of their own making. 

The principle of the Roman code that an as- 

sault upon the law was an assault upon every 

citizen living under it would, if carried out in 

our State and nation, give the last touch to a 

system of government which is otherwise al- 

most faultless. Let us try it. 


quality of a people it don’t improve the price o 
its bonds. I speak as to mere men. 
Tilden if you please, but vote knowing wha 


will be done. 


of Buchanan in the Presidential chair. 


shall have occasion to believe it after. 


repentance it is not worth while now to insist. 


cans. 
and there is a registry law also, but a provision 


right to vote, though his name is not registered, 
it it is on the assessors’ list and he can showa 
receipt for ‘‘personal taxes.” In preparation 
for the fraud multitudes of fictitious names had 
been put on the assessors’ lists, but of course 
the taxes were not paid. To provide forged tax- 
receipts that were adapted to deceive it was 
necessary to imitate the peculiar paper on which 
the genuine receipts are printed. Application 
was made in vain to several paper-makers out- 
side of the State, but at last the Tilden Demo- 
cratic headquarters in New York undertook the 
business, and soon found a paper-mill in Con- 
necticut whose managers had no scruples. The 
paper was mude there with the necessary water- 
mark, and was sent through the Tilden head- 
quarters to Philadelphia. The quantity of pa- 
per was sufficient for fifty thousand blanks. It, 
was taken to the Democratic State headquarters 
in Philadelphia, and was captured while on its 
way from that place to the printers. The blanks 
would have been distributed all over the State, 
and it is believed that arrangements had been 
made to use fifteen thousand of them in Phila- 
delphia. Two Democratic politicians of prom- 
inence were arrested having these fraudulent 
blanks in their possession, and a warrant has 
been issued for the chairman of the Democratic 
city committee, who has disappeared. This 
proceeding recalls the memory of the election 
frauds in the same city, some years ago, when 
fraudulent naturalization papers were made to 
assume an appearance of age by being soaked 





Ex-Secretary Bristow says in a recent letter: 
“I consider the election of Hayes and Wheeler 


I have the utmost con- 


His letter of 


He has not been con- 


n administrative practice, but suggests the true 


The return of the 


reputed inventor, one of the present Senators 
from Pennsylvania, acquired the nickname, 
which still clings to him, of ‘‘Coffee-pot Wal- 
lace.” 


The brag of the Democrats, the past fortnight, 
But it is obedience to 











Fitz-Henry Warren took their place. McClellan | Mr. Tilden is one, were convened to consider 
was rather dull, and Warren quite too spicy to | the question, and they decided that the District 
What 
is this refusal but a confession of Mr. Tilden’s 
been a standing illustration of a pure and high- | 8uilt? The president is a strong partisan friend 
toned civil-service and a perpetual protest |0f Mr. Tilden, and undoubtedly knows that the 
examination would supply damning evidence 
that the ‘‘reform” candidate received $50,000 
from a single source in the very year when he 
paid an income tax on only $17,000, and con- 
This in- 
come-tax business looks very bad. That Mr. 
Tilden cheated the government is as certain as 


Gen. Rufus Saxton, of the regular army, a 
Massachusetts man, speaks well of South Caro- 


The recent action of the Republican convention 
at Columbia in giving an almost unanimous in- 
dorsement to the wise and faithful administra- 
tion of Gov. Chamberlain is worthy of all com- 
Since my service during the war 
as Military Governor of South Carolina I have 
been an interested observer of her political ca- 
The steadfast allegiance her people have 
given to the party of freedom is a good omen 


the freedmen come forward in November and 
reélect Gov. Chamberlain by an overwhelming 


capacity for self-government would gladden the 
hearts of all the friends of freedom and good 


lot. The coming election in South Carolina 
will be one of the most important to its future 
well-being ever held in the Palmetto State. A 


best interests of all the people, white as well as 
A Republican triumph—another grand 


A letter received by a highly respectable busi- 


for some person in Wisconsin, and had acciden- 
Its writer, 
James C. Devan, had visited the Democratic 
headquarters ia New York and tells as follows 
what he learned there: ‘*They promise us aid, 
but say it must be through the State committee. 
Hewitt was so occupied that I had no opportu- 
nity to talk to him as I wished. A few minutes 
q | 12g over conventional bars and handling people 
He talks hopefully, 
but is solicitous about Wisconsin, and thinks 
there is a possibility of its vote determining the 


you, he feels the necessity of a full Catholic 
vote, and wishes its importance cautiously urged 
upon the priests and officers of the church. 
The fact should be remembered by them that 
the school-question has been dragged in issue in 
some States, and that the Democratic party is 
He wants them reminded that 
he and the party are constantly assailed for the 
Gray Nuns’ act, and such favors, and for the 
church to be laggard now would be little less 


looked after with the utmost caution and out- 
side of committees, and by none out of our or- 


_A meeting of financiers and business men of 
New York at the Cooper Institute, Wednesday 
night, was one of the largest ard most enthusi- 
William M. 
Evarts spoke at great length on the evils that 
would inevitably follow the elevation of the 
Democratic party to power, and reviewed, in 
caustic language, the political record of Mr. 
William E. Dodge presided and made 


‘Dists. Maj. 1874. Maj. 1876. Dem. Gain. |a brief speech. In like manner the prominen 
~~. By ep 1232 business men and capitalists of Hartford, Conn. 
Twelfth, 1695 6365 om united in a call for a public meeting in favor of 

pis the election of Hayes and Wheeler. The sign- 
Total, 3441 13,403 9962 ers of the call represented over $150,000,000 


I think you have concluded that neither the 
public faith, peace or government would be safe 
i Having agreed 
with Jackson and fought it out on that line, you 
cannot bring back a President who agrees with 
Such a nation would lose stability 
of character, and though fighting improves the 


Vote for 


will happen, and what you have done and what 
I have never thought it possible 
that my countrymen, with the issue developed 
before them, could ever reproduce the phantom 
It may 
be that on the 14th of April next, the anniver- ly. 
sary of the firing on Sumter and of the murder 
of Lincoln, iovernor Tilden may, by the voice 
of a free people, be its great chief magistrate ; 
but I won't believe it before then, and ; never | the case of Gen. Banks; and it would be the | great courtesy, a manifestation of kindly inter- 
Laugh- 
ter.] It may be, but I do not believe it, that 
the people of this country, with this record of 
the political opinions of Mr. Tilden and of the 
party behind him, may clothe him with the pur- | Cincinnati convention, and for some time after- 
ple of their power, may put the golden chain of 
their public favor about his neck, and may ap- 
plaud him as a man that the people delight to 
honor; but I don’t believe the people will, and 
if they do, upon the depth and measure of their | slatternly and disorganized. Whatever strength 


in coffee, from which ingenious expedient its | the improbability of its truth, there is an offen- | 
siveness in the assumption which repels instead other door.” I turned to wait, but the crowd 


of inviting support. The wild discrimination | looked doubtful, and again my eyes wandered 
between individuals which has been attempted | to the forbidden door. The policeman had dis- 
is most absurd and insane, in view of the facts | appeared, and, waiving all ceremony, I whip- 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
nae ervey thay earn ; alone, are > ty held 








Party Contests. 
Mr. Epiror:—The Republicans of this and 
other States will have abundant reason to re- 
gret the patronage which they have so lavishly 
bestowed upon neutral or hostile journals to 
the neglect of the papers more immediately de- 
voted to their own interests. A game of this 


out that an income of at least $60,000 was only this, but fervent.” What Thompson has advis- | Kid never did pay well, and never will. That 
ed in Ohio has been imitated by other magnates kind of liberality which yields one-half to your 


opponent will in the end lose you the other half, 


pect of success were really so flattering as he | *°4 leave you empty and desolate. You must 


gobble or be gobbled. Mind that, dear news- 
paper friends, and take warning! 
Oup ScHoot. 





Our Congressmen. 


occasions I would vote against them. 


dorse. 
and has rendered ‘unquestioned public service 


mittees. 
their reputation or antecedents. 


election. I think it safer to vote for the poores 
Republican than the best Democrat. 
CONSERVATIVE. 





“Gail Hamilton.” 


ton,” whose surname is “Gail.” 


and bowled round with green-set hills—the ver 


counter such a phenomenon. 


t 


f| robes of clericals, and poverty’s rags. Tell 


4 ings to ‘‘keep clear;”*in the face of stron 


things. Imagine our surprise to find in th 
agitator of old and diviner of ‘‘New Atmo 


©! man—eyes with just a hint of mischief, hair 


but nothing suggestive of a blow. Her hon 


d 
of meadow-land in front, uplands behind, and 


long line of apple-trees under the garden-fenc 


driving home the cows. 
ing, perhaps, may be attributed her habit of stri 


by their honest merits. Though brought up 


11 


she has, and a blessing on her work! A bles 
her! 


“*Gails.” 
Hammonton, N. J. 


L. L. 





Butler on the Brain! 


e 


canvass. 
it has been ‘“‘Butler! Butler!” 


wise; and then begun over again. 


expected to join in the fun. ‘This charitabl 


clude that it is an alarming case of Butler o 


'! the brain; a view which is confirmed by the fact 


>| that it has been a recognized and inveterat 
*| sophical; in fact, that they are designedly ma 
acter of the malady in question. The peopl 
have long since learned to take what they se 
¢| be totally broken by these insane exhibitions 
if 
ed by the hounding of their candidate. 
they been never so lukewarm, this onslaugh 
would compel, them, out of sheer self-respec 
and sense of decency, to elect him triumphant 


own judgment. 


same anywhere. 


has been developed by the party since that date 


An attempt at wholesale fraud by the Demo-| has been the result of the labors of the very 
crats in Pennsylvania, discovered this week,|men who have been the most decried, brow- 
might have been a serious affair if it had not | beaten and traduced by their own associates— 
been frustrated by the vigilance of the Republi-| by that pharisaical crew who are perpetually 
In Pennsylvania, as here, no one can| flaunting their own self-righteousness in the 
vote who has not paid a tax within two years, | faces of their betters; and who, if they could 


be made to stand alone, would speedily receive, 


of the constitution guarantees every citizen the | at the hands of an indignant people, thejmerited | royalty, so-called. 





condemnation. In the present campaign they 
have been most assiduous in sowing the wind. 
No thanks to them if we do not reap the whirl- 
wind! Seventu District. 





The Duty of the Hour. 
Ep1ror ComMonweaLtH :—This is manifestly 
to bury all asperities, past and present, and to 
combine for a long pull, a strong pull, anda 
pull altogether. There has been quite too much 
of this personal wrangling for the last few years ; 
so much, in fact, as to give our opponents their 
only advantage, and to cause a waste of fully 
one-half of the campaign in retrieving the lost 
ground. No thanks to us if the party is still a 
power inthe land. What with defaulting jour- 
nalism, and the wretched drivelling of many of 
our spokesmen, added to their petty animosities, 
it has had more to contend with in its own camp 
than from the enemy beyond. Without union 
a party may be great in numbers, and great in 
deeds, but palsied for further effort. Although 
we may never see the day when every man 











but he is charged with having a retinue of un- | excited a general disgust. 
scrupulous men in his train who should not be | there is a single individual who cannot read the 
countenanced, any way. Yet, these candidates | signs, and cannot float with the current, he had 
will vote for a Republican Speaker, and for an 
organization of the House including loyal com- | well as for the good of others. 
Their action here will be better than 
Hence, for the 
greater good, I submit to the lesser evil of their 


Epitor ComMMONWEALTH :—A summer-day’s 
chance of travel through Eastern Massachusetts 
set us down at the wayside station of ‘‘Hamil- 
Its single mul- 
lein-hedged street, lined with homestead farms, 


embodiment of rest—is, of all places in the 
world, one where we should least expect to en-. 
But thus it is. 
From the depths of this social quietude there 
comes, ever and anon, a literary tornado, whisk- 
ing in merciless confusion skirts of officials, 


not in ‘‘Hamilton,” but—in spite of many warn- 


opinions on this point, and a hearty contempt 
for those who pry one’s house of life about—we 
rt} made bold to go, see, and be convinced, what 
t/ manner of woman could be competent to such 


pheres” a simple, unpretending, womanly wo- 


little breezy, and a voice whose low-toned em- 
phasis betrayed the power, reserved, to be sure, 


here is high, broad and sunny—a green stretch 


Here, and in the old house across the fields, she 
spent her early years in the freedom, almost 
abandon, of ‘Country Living and Country Think- 
ing,” making dirt-pies, gathering pig-nuts, or 
And to this early train- 


the good old-fashioned way, carefully sandwiched 
between the catechism and Sunday-school, she 
was early addicted to pranks, they say; and the 
pious neighbors prophesied she would some day 
become a castaway, or ‘‘wool-gatherer.” So 


ing, too, on the old country town that fostered 
Would that the calm of our social and 
literary life was oftener stirred by just such 


Epitor CoMMONWEALTH :— We wonder what 
many of the truly great papers would have done 
for material had General Butler been out of the 
Day after day, and week after week, 
The delectable 
story is first dished up one way, then the other; 
then turned over; then upside down; then cross- 
We were at 
first inclined to the opinion that this was resorted 
to as an exercise in chirographic gymnastics, and 
that the readers thereof, if there are any, are 


supposition proving untenable, we must con- 


Massachusetts mental hallucination heretofore. 
A very cursory inspection of these diatribes 
*| proves that they are neither rational nor philo- 


licious—an unmistakable indication of the char- 


in the newspapers cum grano salis ; but we ap- 
prehend that their faith in them will in the end 


So far as the Seventh District is concerned, the 
Republican voters must feel highly compliment- 
Had 


We don’t believe a constituency could be 
found which would not resent the insult to its 
We remember how it was in 


The Seventh District knows what it is about. 
It does not forget that up to the time of the 


wards, there was no unity of purpose in the 
party whatever; and that of all the States, the 
Republicans of the old Bay State were the most 


of very recent experience. While the vaunted 
“‘best” element have discredited their name in 
official position, the alleged ‘‘worst” have been 
meekly contented with the crumbs. It is a dis- 
tinction without a difference, and a term of re- 
proach which no party can afford to cast upon 
any class of its fellow workers. Human nature 
is apt to be the same under like circumstances 
everywhere. No one is proof against tempta- 
tion; least of all he who plumes himself on his 
fancied superiority. And bear in mind, more- 
over, that the Republican party does not con- 
sist of its agents and managers but in a very 
slight degree. If it did, the party would have 
been ruined by their mismanagement. They 
may be thrown aside as useless, and never be 
missed; or they may be the honored instru- 
ments of the popular will. We have seen how, 
in the present campaign, they have been com- 


Mr. Epiror :—It seems to me the election of | pelled to revise their tactics, and drop false 
Republican Congressmen, next Tuesday, is as | issues; how their dismal forebodings have been 
precious as diamond gathering. I don’t like | dissipated as the people have come forward in ” 
Banks, nur Butler, nor Loring. On ordinary their might to confound their wretched counsels 
I don’t} and to light the way to victory. But this in- 
favor the kind of action and methods they en- | structive lesson must be well pondered by every 
Butler has extraordinary mental power, | man of us on election-day. There is a possi- 


, | bility that our bad behavior may have already 
So we say that if 


better get out of the way, for his ov » good as 
If tus Demo- 
crats gain upon us in any sensible degree, it 
will be because of our laxity of discipline and 
reckless disregard of the plainest dictates of 
t | common prudence. B. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Recollections of the Centennial. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Boston, Oct. 24, 1876. 
SEEING, YET SEEING NOT. 

‘Did you see that head in butter, in the Wo- 
man’s Pavilion?” inquired a lady. ‘‘I did not 
y | see it. It was taken away before I entered that 
building,” [ positively replied. Nor did I geta 
chance really to see anything there in the surg- 
ing crowd. I scarce was able to get in, being 
driven from one door to another, and then I 
was jostled out in like manner, quite disgusted, 
and made no second effort to enter. The lady 
it |} of whom I have spoken said she was sorry I did 
not see the head, for it was a beautiful thing; 
g | but she came near losing her life in the fray. 
‘There I was, jammed up against the thing—I 
could move neither hand nor foot, could scarce 
breathe while obliged to look at it. But it was 
a beautiful thing, though it nearly cost me my 
is | life.” I could but regret that I did not see it, 
s-| though glad to have escaped in breathing con- 
dition. The other day I was again questioned 
a} by some friends, more recently returned, if I 
saw that head, and felt somewhat humiliated to 
be obliged to reply in the negative. But that 
1e | humiliation is no longer mine. They showed 
me a photograph of the beautiful head with 
a | floating curls, on the reverse side of which was 
e. | written, ‘The Sleeping Iolanthe. King Rene’s 
blind daughter.” One of the ladies went on to 
describe its position, in a niche near the door 
of egress, surrounded by maroon drapery and 
lighted by gas from above, when all at once the 
truth flashed upon me that I actually saw it as 
d- | I was being jostled out of the door; and when 
trying to get near enough to see what was the 
in | especial attraction at that spot I had a distinct 
view of the beautiful sculpture, and questioned 
in my own mind why it was almost hidden in 
that niche, and why in artificial light. But it 
was too wearying to ask questions there; the 
great want was to get out. Now I hear the 
s- | question of the curious, ‘‘Who was King Rene?” 
‘Oh! it is an old mediwval story that has been 
dramatized and played with success, both at the 
theaters and by amateurs in Boston and else- 


where.” 
THE WOMAN'S PAVILION. 


The Woman’s Pavilion has been variously 
criticised—that it amounts to little, the promi- 
nence of the frivolousness of embroidery, etc. 
For myself, I did not go to Philadelphia to find 
fault, nor waste much time on what I did not 
like. As to embroidery, it has occupied women 
of all ages, from conditions of royalty to pov- 
erty, filling up the leisure hours of the one con- 
dition and furnishing the other with the means 
of sustenance, thus aiding the activities of both, 
and, perhaps, turning their lives from impure 
channels. I had too much interest in the mat- 
ter myself in early days to forget and be cen- 
e | Sorious now, though sterner duties occupy every 
moment, and the old lace-stitch is practised only 
n/|On worn garments. It is far pleasanter to me 
to see busy fingers manipulating the soft flosses 
e|and delicate shades of worsted than folded in 
utter idleness, as is too often the case. And, 
then, this merciless criticism of embroidery is 
a sort of reflection upon drawing and painting, 
- | the attempts at which often possess as little in- 
trinsic merit as mere embroidery. And yet it 
e | would be poor policy to discourage all efforts in 
e | that direction except from rare genius—genius 
which has sometimes been simply defined as 
application.” The large picture of Mrs. Lilian 
Spencer, ‘“‘Truth Unveiling Falsehood,” which 
attracted my attention in the crowd from its 
size, has been variously criticised and admired. 
The simple fact in the matter is that the activi- 
t | ties of the artist in this direction are due to ad- 
t | Verse circumstances in life, and it is to be pre- 
- | sumed they are not worthless. 

ROYALTY. 
The drawings of Victoria Regina have also 
been criticised, but it seems to me an act of 


est in Americans, for her to send her own work, 
that of her daughters, and especially those draw- 
ings of her early years, for our inspection be- 
side those of our own school-girls. Then the 
contribution of the Empress of Germany, an 
album illustrating the Red-Cross system of 
charities, for the relief of sick and wounded 
soldiers, an association of which she is an ac- 
tive patron, is a matter of world-wide interest. 
Though both republican and democratic in 
blood and bone (using the words, not in their 
partisan, but in their highest sense), we Ameri- 
cans, certainly, of all people, ought to be suf- 
ficiently liberal and catholic to appreciate, with- 
out servility, these touches of nature, the hu- 
manity, and especially the true philanthropy, of 
But I must hasten to leave 
the Woman’s Pavilion, only regretting my un- 
avoidably hasty survey of the place. 
SURPRISES. 

How pleasant the surprises in wandering over 
the grounds and through the various buildings! 
Now we pass unthought-of faces, familiar on the 
streets of distant places in the long ago; now 
| we pass a young married couple, no longer 

young, smiling upon each other, the report of 
| whose marriage so late in life had recently ex- 
cited our risibility; now we meet a charming 
acquaintance of recent date in a foreign coun- 
try whose pleasant chat of a few minutes is a 
real rest; now it is an old friend from a distant 
State whom we had lost sight of for years, and 
with whom we exchange greetings as glad as 
unexpected; and now we almost rush into the 
embraces of a party of friends whom we had 
not thought of meeting there. These last we 
met at the door of the New England Kitchen. 
“Oh! you must go in there,” said one of the 
gentlemen. ‘‘It is terribly crowded, but the la- 
dies are very good-natured, even if you hint 














shall see alike, and when we shall be free from 
local jealousies and petty rivalries, yet if duty 
and patriotism be made paramount we are safe. | 
A serious responsibility rests upon every one in 
the present emergency, and especially upon 
those who are in positions of influence. They | 
must act, if they act at all, not for themselves, 
but for the best interests of the whole people. 
Let no one be deluded with the conceit that | 


he is wiser or better than his fellows. Besides | 


that they don’t quite understand the mysteries 
of the spinning-wheels and yarns.” As my 
friends departed, assuring me that I could edge 
in with the crowd in my turn, I noted that a 
policeman guarding the gate to the little front- 
yard of the building had just let one install- 
ment in, with no seeming decrease of patient 
waiters, while another policeman was showing 
a previous party out of the back-door. As soon 
as that door was clear I essayed to enter; but 
the policeman said ‘‘No; you must go im a¢ the 
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he vaunted nieve ee ee oe : 
ir name in ped in hastily and sat down in an old-fash- | public effort proves. But all men are suscepti- ; the thermometer, and 104 degs. below was once | in a very few words. Here itis: ‘I shall never! The preparation of Mr. Chadwick’s volume | PRor. EDWARD 8. MORSE, OF SALEM, IN REPLY ee a ae eee 
have been ioned kitchen-chair! For oughtI know Martha | ble to insiduous praise! touched, killing four acclimated Arctic seamen. | do that again.” of poems for the press has not interfered with, 7° REV. JOSEPH COOK ON “‘EVOLUTION.” E XT R | ene 
It is a dis- 4 y » Washington had sat in the same chair. At any “Lo, THE POOR INDIAN!” At the meeting of the Cambridge Woman’s| R. H. Ranney, treasurer of the ‘‘/ndez Asso- the mappirg out and arrangement by him of his! Professor Morse, at the Church of the Unity, s ] | \ 
term of re- rate it was restful, and there I sat nearthe| One of the principal elevations near the city | Union, on Monday afternoon last, Mrs. Zina| ciation,” and well known in Liberal League | ¥*¥4! course of Sunday evening lectures in his | ¥4* introduced by Rev. Mr. Savage, and, stating snsiaees 9 
cast upon deautiful, would-be-old spinner (I don’t believe | re&choes to this day the famous speech of the| Fay Pierce presided, and read a paper on ‘‘Co-| matters, died suddenly in this city on the even-| Brooklym church. His general subject will be | that he felt somewhat embarrassed in being for 
Iman nature she could spin real yarn from real rolls; she | Indian chieftain, Logan, and bears his name. | operation,” in which she spoke of our primitive | ing of Monday last. He was a young man of “Protestant Leaders,” and the titles of his nine | the first time in his life drawn into « contro- he 
cumstances was just twisting yarn previously spun), and | Every man, woman or child who climbs Mount | manners, when nearly all articles of household | unusual ability and worth. lectures are: Luther and the Reformation, John | Versy, referred in complimentary terms to the um all 
ais eats | watched the moving throng—the astonished | Logan feels an inspiration swell the bosom, and, | use were manufactured by women at home; re-/ The well-known Bostonian, Joseph T. Hun- Calvin and his System, George Fox and Quaker- | marvellous energy and tremendous enthusiasm 9 
self on his faces of the younger ones as they moved through | withfoutstretched arm and lofty mien, lets fall | isted the efforts in Rochdale of Robert Owen, | tress, originally a lumber-surveyor, and long an ism, Wesley and Methodism, Emanuel Sweden- | °f Mr. Cook. He then said that Mr. Cook had 
pind, more- this collection from an age which they had not | his memorable words. who, by inducing the working-people to engage assessor and valuer of estates, died on Monday | °°°8> Murray and Universalism, Thomas Paine, | 8athered up the old arguments of Dana and 
bs not con- seen, the seemingly p' eased recognitions of the 4 REMINISCENCE OF BURR. in cooperation, raised them to a condition of | evening, suddenly, aged seventy-five years. He Channing and Unitarianism, Theodore Parker. Dawson and Agassiz, which had been suffi- i 
t in a very older ones as they brought up memories of their} Here lives to relate his honor one who sat in | comfort and comparative wealth; deprecated was an upright and useful man. J. H. Coates & Co., Philadelphia, are import- ciently answered heretofore by Huxley and a 
would have youth. judgment upon Aaron Burr, a gentleman of the | the idea of women being merely spenders and Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel White, of Concord: | inf 424 will shortly have ready for the holiday Darwin and others. He claimed that Mr. Cook re 
nent. They IN THS L0G-ROUSS. old school, who must have stolen some of the} consumers, and urged the ladies to establish a| H. me Saoepatie sefleaiiias tal the |8¢289, “‘French and Spanish Painters,” by bed. bem unfair in his quotations from and refu- an 
nd never be No doubt this house (really as good a rep- | rebel’s proud manner, so elegant and suave is he. | cooperative store in Cambridge for the purchase fortieth iia of reste arriage, Wednes- James Stothert, a superb art-book, with twenty tation of the views of the evolutionists; that he a 
ROLE cc oS Py reary . magnificent etchings, by such engravers as|™isapprehended what he termed the thirty sys- GENTLEM AN’S 


day evening last, and it took the opera-house to 
hold all their friends. Letters were read from 
William Lloyd Garrison, Mrs Lucy Stone, and 
others. An elegant collation was served by 
Smith of Boston. 
Ossian E. Dodge is dead. He was born in 
Cayuga, N. Y., Oct. 22,1820. For many years 
he taught vocal music in the schools of Massa- 
chusetts, and was at one time giving concerts 
in the country towns. He was a newspaper 
correspondent at the same time. He made 
himself conspicuous on the first appearance of 
Jenny Lind in Boston by paying the highest 
price for a ticket to her concert. Removing to 
St. Paul, Minn., for its salubrious air, as he 
was troubled with lung-disease, he became Sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce of that city. 
He was an active and irrepressible man any- 
where. It is said he died in England. 
A writer in the Advertiser gives this picture 
of Mr. Tilden, the Democratic presidential nom- 


resentation of the log-houses of fifty years 
ago in New England as could be expected under 
the circumstances) and its contents have been 
described scores of times, and I need not go into 
details, though of a few articles I must speak. 
Among other old things there hung on the wall, 
on a nail (as was the habit in those days, for 
want of closet-room, to hang articles of clothing 
around on the walls), an old Navarino bonnet 
of forty years ago. I wonder if the young 
people of this time know what a Navarino bon- 
net was. If not, for their enlighterment I will 
inform them. Notwithstanding its foreign name 
and imaginary costliness, it was simple paste- 
board, stamped to imitate Leghorn and Florence 
straws; and though the front, perhaps twelve 
or fourteen inches in depth, sewed on at an 
scipline and angle of about sixty or seventy degrees with 
dictates of the crown, required considerable material, it 

b. cost only ninepence (twelve-and-a-half cents), 

though there were a few of a little nicer mate- 


tems of evolution, which were only factors in 
the great system which Darwim had made clear 
by the theory of natural selection, and he quoted 
from Mr. Couk’s reference to the New York 
lectures, to illustrate his statement that he did 
not comprehend the theory, not as any reproach 
to the man. He claimed that what Mr. Cook 
termed the concessions of the evolutionists were 
not in reality concessions of the evolutionists, 
but of men who had been forced to abandon the 
old theories of the universe. He then took up 
in detail the concessions stated by Mr. Cook 
which were based upon the doctrine of spon- 
tancous generation, especially that the theory 
of evolution cannot be true unless the chasm 
between the organic and the inorganic, the liv- 
ing and not-living, can be bridged, and urged 
that his statements were not fair deductions 
from the writings of the authors from which he 
quoted. Huxley had shown his courage and 
his candor in the fact that he did not believe in 
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Flameng, Rajon, Boilvin, etc., after character- 
istic examples of Murillo, Goya, Fortuny, Del- 
acroix, Ary Scheffer, Rosa Bonheur, Ingres, 
Meissonier, and other masters of the Spanish 
and French schools of art. The example of 
Fortuny presented is etched by Boilvin, after 
the painting of ‘‘The Serpent Charmer,” now in 
the collection of the late A. T. Stewart, and ex- 
hibits Fortuny’s notable characteristics. The 
letter-press is a critical and biographical account 
of the most noted artists of both schools, with 
descriptions of their pictures. 

Mrs. Goddard writes to the Worcester Spy: 
“Curiosity has been keen in regard to the author- 
ship of a poem called ‘Deirdre,’ which Roberts 
Brothers will publish in a few days, as the second 
of their ‘No Name Series.’ Extracts from ad- 
vance sheets of the poem have appeared in some 
of the papers, and have been warmly praised, 
and the author was said to be an Irishman—that 
was allthat was told. But now, before the book 


One peculiarity of the happy man, young or 
old, who raises hogs and hominy bereabout, is 
his insane desire to own the finest “turn-out” in 
the country; and on a Saturday one who looks 
out upon the long line of covered carriages 
that reflect surrounding objects like mirrors, so 
highly are they polished, is apt to envy the 
manufacturer. Calico and blue-jean emerge 
from their cushioned seats. The owner may be 
shabby—the carriage never! The horse, too, 
is something high-stepping and sleek. This is 
the more amusing when, in driving through the 
country, we observe the homely surroundings 
of that carriage; unhoused, even, in some in- 
stances. 

THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE BIRTHPLACE. 

The gentlemanly conductor on the Marietta 
and Cincinnati railroad will draw your attention 
to an old, inoffensive-looking building, only a 
short ride from Cincinnati, and just then he 


On the 8th inst., the Boston Latin School As- 
sociation celebrates its centennial anniversary. 
Among the pupils of the school now living 
are Ralph Waldo Emerson, Charles H. Davis, 
Charles Francis Adams, George S. Hillard, 
Robert C. Winthrop, George Tyler Bigelow, 
James Freeman Clarke, William Gray, John 
Lothrop Motley, Wendell Phillips, William M. 
Evarts, Charles S. Bradley, Edward E. Hale, 
Richard S. Greenough, Benjamin A. Gould, 
Josiah P. Cooke, Francis J. Child, Charles Hale, 
Henry W. Torrey, Edward G. Loring, and many 
others. When Master Lowell dismissed the 
school on the 19th of April, 1775, he said : ‘‘Boys, 
go home! The Revolution has begun.” 

The Boston Public Library has recently come 
into possession of the manuscript of the original 
call for the Faneuil Hall meeting for the pre- 
servation of tie Union, November 26, 1850, 
which was addressed by Rufus Choate, Judge 
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ails ae try, and, being caught in a heavy shower minus | that crusade. Of course you will go to Hills- sitin sae in. gattin beer nan a x i His favorite mode of conversation is to place | Irish story of the heroic age, nearly two thou- | *#7Y t© connect man with the higher forms of L CE ed in the past two seasons, the same 
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gis pered all the way from Albany to New York, | told with great animation, and full of the pic- 
The commission appointed by the Mayor, | not once speaking aloud through the whole dis- turesqueness and adventures of the time, united 
some months ago, to investigate the gas ques-| tance. He pursues this metnod at headquar- | with a genuine love of nature and charming de- 
tion, thinks Boston has excellent gas at lower| ters. When he is introduced to any one he | scriptions. Deirdre, the heroine of the poem, is 
rates than most cities in the country, though | steps forward in a jerky, quick manner, hold- | q lovely, pure, sweet woman, faithful and brave 
naptha or petroleum, if delivered at ten cents | ing the elbow of his extended arm close to his | dying of grief when her husband and his adh: 
a gallon, and the company could avoid litiga- | side, puts his hand, which has about as much | ers are killed. The life of the poem is breezy, 
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HOUSEKEEPING GOODS OF EVERY DE- 
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set in, being 
and then I 


its color, and, from past experience, we 
can safely guarantee it for durability as 
EQUAL TO THE BEST FOREIGN 
MAKES, and that it will give satisfac- 
tion in every respect. We have made 


been thoroughly explored. The great trouble 
with theologians was that they seemed to argue 
upon the idea that everything centered about 
man. Man was preéminent in intelligence of 
the animal creation, but his physical structure 
was weak and helpless. Selection had now be- 


bewitchingest young girls who have entire charge 
of a large book-trade owned by their father. 
Dio Lewis fell in love with them (don’t tell 
Mrs. Dio), and so did I. Young man, go to 
Hillsboro’! 


many such experiences at that time. 

Then there was an old chest-of-drawers, so- 
called, a sort of bureau, whose drawers con- 
tinued on almost to the ceiling, directly oppo- 
site my chair, which brought distinctly before 
me a dear little old lady who once owned just 
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in the fray 
ponte such an article. She also had just such a flax-} The Marietta and Cincinnatiroad should have | , : 
seolrgtead wheel, a great wheel,  flax-comb, and a fire-|s red cross on every tourist's map (that is, if tion, would be much cheaper. They want Bos-| vitality and warmth in it as a dead frog, for a| out-of-doors, and simple. It is absolutely free | C°™€ intelligent selection, and recent discover- At the Lowest _— Sold in Boston. this EXOEPTIONALLY LOW PRICE 
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sf in brain, and that where selection seized upon ] particular style, having purchased the 


proval). 
more and Ohio road, and oh! such business as 
it is doing this centennial year! But still the 
officers are ‘‘not happy,” the freight-rates are 
so low! 

THE PROBASCO FOUNTAIN AT CINCINNATI. 

I should tell you about the famous Probasco 
fountain in Cincinnati were it not that, when I 
went to view it, a Russian, a Pole, a Spaniard, 
a Jap, and myself, gazed, exclaimed, and took 
I liked their exclamations; they were 
They seemed to say just what 


with pictures, also. 
work quilt in a frame, in part quilted and rolled 
up, suggestive of the sociability, the gossip and 
the merry-making of those old days. Oh! that 
log-house and its furnishings are worth what 
they cost, and I wished to see Miss Southwick, 
the presiding genius of the place. The fair 
spinner pointed me to another room, where I 
found another lady in cap and ruffles, but she 
was not Miss Southwick; she had just gone still 
on to another room. But, as my friend had as- 
sured me, these ladies were very good-natured, 


who shall inspect the gas of all companies | happens to be nearest. He repeats this curious | poem it has great charm and merit.” 
through the State, examine and make public, performance at every introduction, and never 
annually, all accounts, and fix the quality and | gays anything but the barest word of salutation 
price of gas. In case the gas companies should | to the visitor. He whispers, whispers, whis- 
not submit they recommend the London plan—| pers, from morning till night, and thus studi- 
that Boston be authorised to build and run gas ously impresses upon the minds of observers 
works, managing them much after the style of | that he is ‘Sly, sir, devilish sly!’” 

the water-works. They are decidedly opposed, - 
however, to the admission into the city of an- 
other private gas corporation. 
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‘“ EXCELSIOR ” Overcoat, when calling 
at our establishment, it being SPECIAL- 
LY made up for our retail trade, hand- 
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braid, cut long, and equal IN EVERY 
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A passage from the forthcoming ‘‘Deirdre :”— 
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With scarlet berries laughed the roan tree, 

The nuts in clusters from the hazels hung, 
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A brown thrush sang his song with dulcet throat, | 8ertion that the oldest human fossils exhibit no 
snes oe ~ ig ein ag note | approximation to those of the ape. Sexual 
esponsive from its thorny brake whereon | selection, to which Mr. Cook had alluded, was 


The blackberries like liying garnets shone. ; ; 
Nigh on the moor chili nalds clinked their | Ut one factor in the theory of natural selec- 


ART NOTES. 
The beautiful pastelle work of Mrs. Jessie 
Noa is now to be seen at her studio in the Studio 


f which was 
King Rene's 








notes! 


truly original. We actually offer Bargains in all our Departments, 


confident that an inspection will satisfy the most in- 


BUSINESS NOTES. 





over twenty years ago, and exhibited at our Me- 
chanics’ exhibition, for which he received a gold 
medal. 

Walter E. Lansil has resumed his corner 
studio in the Studio building, and is busy with 
numerous marines, sketches of which he made 
all alongshore the past season, working largely 
in colors out-of-doors. He has on his easel, at 
present, a vivid storm-scene, with a schooner or 
two contesting with the elements for the supre- 
macy. Messrs. Norton ani Lansil must now be 
regarded as our foremost marine painters. 

An effort is being made to buy the Castellani 


"twill be extremely novel and interesting. 


partment of the West, another world indeed. 
Katuarine Gray. 


The fruits and the grains were a perfect delight; 
and the display of precious stones, even though 
of a coarser quality—amethyst, agate, amazon- 
stone, chalcedony, and others, were as mucha 
surprise as delight. The mountain caves, birds 
and animals of Mrs. Maxwell made an attractive 
show, but the lady herself, the greatest attrac- 
tion, was not there at the time, which I greatly 
regretted. Descended from New England an- 
cestry, born in Pennsylvania, an invalid child, 
she yet developed into a healthy and intellectual 
woman. It seems that she was much indebted 


While far away the mountains’ pyramids, 
Clad in their heathery robes of purple bright, 
Towered heavenward in the rosy sunset light. 


And here are two pictures of the heroes :— 


ad a distinct 
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largely reduced by observation in different cli- 
mates based upon this theory. Even the seeds 
Now young this king was, as old Aran eaid; ot Alpine plants produced plants which assumed 
Impulsive, proud and brave, and still unwed; | a different character when they were planted in 
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Was wise in war, though scarce of Naisi’s years. | from Heckel were erroneous and tended to mis- LIGHT 
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Handsome he was, and knit in giant mould; 
evolutionists, he thought a much more natural STOUT (4 threads), 0 ERC A 
V OATS, 


Broad were his brows; his hair, like swarthy 
classification would be into natural and theolog- HIEAVY (6 threads), 
$50.00. 


best work and sure fits, are remarkable bargains, 
which must tempt the economic. 

Stetson & Co., furnish always capital gas- 
fixtures, and their self-lighting gas-burner is a 
marvel of convenience and economy. 
Macullar, Williams & Parker are taking or- 
ders for custom clothing, which will be made 
substantially, tastefully and promptly. 

Collins’ voltaic plasters will be found adver- 
tised on our last page—a sort of family depart- 
ment for all good things. Weeks & Potter make 
a strong statement in their favor. 
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124 TREMONT STREET, 
OPPOSITE PARK STREET CHURCH, 

Offer a large stock of fine Elysian 
Beavers in Oxford Mixed, Brown 


47 Temple Place, 


Offer their Fall Imporcations of 


From Arkansas. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWAELTH. 
Conway, ARK., Oct. 26, 1876. 
CONWAY. 

Conway is a new, clean and beautiful town on 
the Little Rock and Fort Smith Railway, about 
twenty-five miles northwest of Little Rock and 
four miles north of the Arkansas river. It 
contains long rows of business houses, a fine 
school-house, commodious churches; and the 
Arkansas Traveller, published here, is a lively, 
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subsequent removal, owing to the reverses of 
her hueband, to the mining regions of the Rocky 
Mountains. These were a source of great de- 
ligt to her notwithstanding the hard labor 
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and is busy at work in elaborating the sketches 
made during the summer. He has a large port- 
folio of views from Monadnock, Wachusett, and 


yet peaches are plenty and grapes very abun- 
dant. In these immense forests of oaks, wal- 
nuts, hickories, maples, ashes, poplars, mul- 
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figure which all beholders, and particularly his BOSTON. It 


former pupils, commend very highly for its 
faithfulness to the original. The pose is easy 
and natural, wholly devoid of self-conscious- 
ness, and represents him sitting at his school- 


ground that has echoed to the tread of either 
Logan or Bill Allen before a premonitory chill 
(Chilicothe’s welcome !)—a physical as well as 
mental blueness, and a general shrinkage of 
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need of timber, the efforts at tree-planting, and 
the increase of the rainfall in consequence of the 
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Centennial Gleanings.---IL. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
PurtapEruia, Oct. 30, 1876. 
SIGHT-SEEING CONTINUED. 

Our one morning’s experience had convinced 
us it was worse than useless—it was a waste of 
time—to try to keep together. I returned to 
the United States department, looked at ‘‘cases 
of chemicals,” “Royal baking powder,” marble 
show-case filled with medicines and perfumery— 
marble of the case from quarry in Lebanon 
Valley, Pa.; case of oils for machinery, ob- 
tained from the head of the sperm-whale, black- 
fish and porpoise, refined only during the se- 
verest cold of winter; it came from New Bed- 
ford. An establishment for display and sale of 
perfumery, soaps, etc., where there is @ figure 
of a child pouring ‘‘quadruple extracts,” drop 
by drop, which crowds of visitors caught on 
their handkerchiefs and carried away as fra- 
grant mementoes. 

In the Sandwich Glass Company exhibit was 
the “Daniel Webster punch-bowl.” Amongst 
the furniture most convenient, folding and rock- 
ing-chairs; hat-rack and chairs made of wood 
from the Hermitage, the old home of Andrew 
Jackson; large assortment of fine cut-glass 
from Meriden, Conn. Found a crowd gathered 
around some ‘‘distorting mirrors,” and intensely 
amused at their own grimaces. 

At east end of the building are artificial wood 
ornaments ‘‘for interior decorations,” exhibited 
by W. B. Gleason, Boston; some very fine fish, 
birds, etc. Anattractive room filled with wood- 
carpeting, wood-paper, and some wall-papers 
made by hand-printing to imitate coverings to 
furniture, etc. A beautiful display of silks by 

Cheney Brothers. 

In this manner, catching glimpses of things, 
I passed my first day in the Main Building. 
Spite of the innumerable attractions around me 
I was not sorry to turn my steps towards the 
‘(main entrance” a little before six o’clock, P. 
M., the appointed hour for our rendezvous. 
Then came another rush for the cars and crush 
inside, ali of which seemed to be so much a 
part of the daily programme that people ceased 
to be surprised or annoyed. Miss Bessie could 
not understand how some people could get seats 

and others always had to stand. It was only the 
last day we discovered that these seats were se- 
cured by paying double fare. Many persons 
jumped into the cars coming in, and paid the 
fare the little distance they rode that way in or- 
der to secure seats going back. But this knowl- 
edge came to us too late. 

CLOSE OF THE FIRST DAY. 

A simple dinner, with dessert of fruit, a 
sponge-bath and early to bed, finished up the 
day for Miss Bessieandme. The ‘“tyoung folks” 
got out their pens, ink and paper, and dutifully 
wrote out their notes, clear and comprehensive, 
before retiring. But we decided the notes could 
wait, and rest we must have; and the next 
morning all arose bright and fresh, ready for 
another long day—‘‘Good as new,” said our 
leader, who never flagged. I mention our way 
of living because so many persons have been 
made ill by going to the centennial, much of 
which, I am convinced, came trom irregular 
and injudicious eating. There is no method in 
the madness of most of these people. 

‘“‘Why,” said Miss Bessie, one day, ‘I sat 
down to rest near one of the refreshment-coun- 
ters and saw crowds of people come up, looking 
faint and weary, and take only ice-cream and 
lemonade! Some of these people, I learned 
from their conversation, had taken early break- 
fasts in the country, and would get nothing 
more until they returned there at night. One 
young man urged his party to take two ice-creams 
all around, ‘as it would be so long before they 
could get anything more to eat."” A cup of 
coffee with good bread and butter, or an okra 
soup, such as we got at the Southern restau- 
rant, taken at noon, helped us wonderfully to 
bear the fatigues of the day. F 

LATER OBSERVATIONS. 

Two days more I spent in the Main Building, 
once with our party, and another day after they 
left me. examining, as closely as time would per- 
mit, the principal objects of interest in course. 
One gentleman estimated if a person spent five 
minutes on each article in the exhibition it 
would take thirty years to examine all, working 
steadily ten hours a day. Not having thirty 
years, we tried to do what we could in that num- 
ber of hours, working six hours a day. 

I stopped to look at the agates in the Argentine 
Republic; examined a case of minerals, with a 
stuffed condor on the top, in Chili; was most 
interested in the water-bottles and mummies in 
Peru; one remarkable mummy, with beads and 
shells, and a piece of shell fastened over the 
mouth. Miss Bessie says ‘‘the ornaments, beads 
and shells, indicate the condition of the person.” 


Some of our party thought the mummies “‘hor-, 


ribly interesting !” 

In China was an elegant carved porte-relief 
wood cabinet, representing landscapes with fig- 
ures. Also an immense bedstead, carved with 
comical figures at the corners; elegant to look 
at by daytight, but the figures might haunt one 
at night. An exquisite carved what-not, with 
three shelves, purchased by Thomas Nast, Esq. 

Next to China came Japan, where there is a 
museum of beautiful and wonderful things. One 


sea, to avoid all dust, and to allow the lacquer 


to harden in a moist atmosphere, which pro- 
duces a gloss of remarkable beauty.” The dis- 
play of Japancse silks and description of raising 
silk-worms and manufacture of the goods was 
very iateresting, and required more time than 
we had to give. 

From Japan we came to Sweden, another | I 
large and remarkable exhibit. Exquisite silver 
filigree work. A fine disply of ceramics and 
pottery from Stockholm. A blue-and-gold por- 
celain fireplace, with pillars and candlesticks | 8, 


china,” the effect of which is very beautiful. A 
cabinet of Swedish birch-wood; a light, waving 
surface and very fine polish. A ‘‘chair made 
of oak from the Swedish linv-of-battle ship 
‘Applet,’ sunk on the 5th of June, 1676, and 
partly raised 1870.” A silver chiselled drink- 
ing-cup, with medallions of Karl XIV., Johan, 
Oscar I., Carl XV. and Oscar II. Handsome 
table with glass slab. Embroidered portrait of 
Gen. Washington in handsome frame. 
Next to Sweden I came to Tunis. 

interesting object here was the ‘‘mosaic lion, 

about two thousand years old. Was found in 
the precincts of the Byrsa of Carthage, and in 
close proximity to the temple of Astartc, the 
Juno of the Phanicians. In the vicinity there 
appears to have been a temple dedicated to 
Diana, and this lion formed a part of the pave- 
ment of that temple. Every other representa- 
tion in this vast pavement had relation cither to 
the chase or to wild beasts. Through the eager- 
ness of the native workmen, or their inability 
to handle such easily-broken objects, every one 
was hopelessly destroyed in the attempt at re- 
moval except the lion, which was the only 
object successfully taken up.” A small and 
rough-looking drum was exhibited by the Bey 
of Tunis. He had also two Arab tents in the 
park, exhibiting the domestic life and customs 
of Arab Sheiks and Bedouins, which we exam- 
ined one day. 

The most beautiful things I saw in Hawaii, 
which I next entered, were feather-wreaths of 
green and yellow feathers, exhibited by Queen 
Emma. Also a very artistic wreath of mosses 
and shells. 

In Portugal were Dutch tiles and figures of 
the natives. Also exhibit of silk cocoons. Hat 
made of wood-shavings from Fayal, Azores, 
and an eagle made of fig-tree pith, very curious. 
In Egypt were curious things. ‘Historical 
collection of ancient costumes from Abyssinia 
and London.” Repoussé and rehaussé work in 
copper and iron of the ancient Arabic time. 
Elegant rugs and carpets of camel’s hair. 

In Turkey perfumes from Constantinople; 
olive-wood ornaments and fancy articles from 
Jerusalem, and marvellous rugs and carpets 
from Bagdad. The exhibit here is very large. 

In Denmark biscuit bas-reliefs from Thor- 
waldsen, very beautiful. Photographs of Hans 
Christian Andersen, of his home, and scenes of 
his life. A small biscuit (unglazed porcelain) 
bust of the great author. 

Elegant embroidered altar-cloth and other 
embroideries in Spain. Silk tapestries from 
the Philippine Islands. Also sleeves and kand- 
kerchiefs and other articles, of pineapple-leaf 
fiber, handsomely embroidered. Here were very 
fine bronzes also. 

Oh, the beautiful furs in Russia! One of the 
officers in attendance was displaying a case of 
furs, over which he was keeping close guard, to 
a party of foreigners, and Miss Bessie (who had 
joined me) and I had the advantage of seeing, 
even if we could not understand ‘‘Russe.” What 
hats and cloaks and sacks! No wonder the 
handsome lady sighed as she removed a cloak 
worth a fabulous price from her shoulders, 
which the polite attendant had placed there. 
Fancy articles from Nijni Novgorod. Also 
elegant swan’s-down. Wonderful silver napkins. 

Beautiful glass-ware in Austria. Also china 
and porcelain from Vienna. A very fine col- 
lection of music-books here. A great display 
of Bohemian glass-ware. 

Books, pictures and toys from Nuremberg in 
Germany; a very large coliection. 

The second day we were at the centennial we 
took lunch at Lauber’s German restaurant. Yes, 
we really succeeded in getting ‘‘refreshments”— 
coffec and bread, etc.; but the waiting and 
watching and calling we had to go through with 
cannot be described. It was a cold day, and we 
took the only seats vacant, which were in the 
outside row, and there we waited and shivered, 
and shivered and waited, until some one took 
pity upon us and told us there was no waiter 
for those tables and we must ‘‘move up.” In 
time we did move up, but we had to watch for 
achance and spring for the first vacant seats. 
As one lady said, in the horse-cars, ‘‘People 
who come to the centennial are obliged to leave 
their dignity at home.” 

PRECIOUS GOODS. 
We next came into the United States de- 
partment, and stopped to look especially at 
Starr & Marcus’ exhibit of stone cameos, 
‘‘which are too lovely for anything,” we heard 
& young lady say. An entire case of these has 
been purchased by one lady. Mr. Marcus gave 
us a glass through which we were able to ex- 
amine these cameos very closely. They are, 
indeed, very beautiful. The display of dia- 
monds in their settings was dazzling. So greac 


The most |i 





enclosure devoted to the celebrated Arita por- 
celain. ‘‘Arita, province of Hizen, is the head 
center of porcelain manufacture in Japan,” Miss 
Bessie explained to us when we met and com- 
pared notes. ‘*The ‘Sometsuki,’ or blue-ware, 
painted with cobalt oxide under the glaze. The 


Craquelé, the “Scladon ware’ and the Akai, or | one I did not discover. There are seven thou- 
‘red-ware,’ all come from the Province of} 8and specimens in the California collection. 
“There is a peculiar | Boxes of fragments with microscopes were on 


Hizen,” she continued. 
porcelain stone found at Arita, and the egg-shell | 
porcelain, which ladies delight in so much, is 
made there.” 

Another compartment, marked ‘*Tokio porce- 
lain and Satsuma Faience.” What wonderful | 
flower-vases, cups, candle-sticks, bonbonnieres, | 


etc. What number! What variety! How beau- 
tiful! Ancient pottery from Tokio. One large 
vase from Arita is ten feet high. ‘This is the | 


rial and superior skill of the workmen. For a! 
long time the finest porcelain was only made at | 
Arita, and there was a law prohibiting the ex | 
port of any material. Certain kinds of porce- | 
laia could not be manufactured without special 

permission of the local government,” said Miss 

Bessie. ‘The Satsuma ware is called a kind of | 
semi-porcelain ware. It is of a kind of porce- | 
lain clay which is very refractory. When cooled, 

after baking, the glaze presents a net-work of | 


articles have been made of the Satsuma ware. | 


The Craquelé is made from a peculiar kind of || 


porcelain stone. The meshes of the cracks, | and thread-lace—all of which is very bewildering. 


the size and nature of them, depend upon the| 


thickness of the glazing and the degree to | display of tanned kid-skins and gloves. 


which the piece is baked betore and after glaz- |’ 


ing. 


page 93.) 


the spear Amanosakakoko.” 


screens, lacquered ware and ornamental articles. 
Very fine specimens of lacquer from Tokio—one 


over two hundred years old. | dral, London. 


The Japanese lacquer is a sap from a tree 


tivation of the trees. Colors, such as Prussian- 
biue and red oxide of iron, etc., are mixed with 
the lacquer to give variety of finish. 
lacquer work is done in Tokio. A very cele- 
brated kind of lacquer is made at Akita. It is| is 
said the last coating is put on on board ships at 





Noted, also, the **Maga-tana” (carved | faience from London. 
jewels), formerly worn by the emperors and no- | dia. Also magnificent shawls and scarfs. Scot- 
bles in ancient Japan. (See ‘*Mikado’s Empire,” land—A magnificent cairngorm—a yellow or | Wife, is truly noble and simple. 
Ancient coins; a spear, not less than | brown variety of rock-crystal, from the Moun- 
three thousand years old, “of which the ex- | tain Cairngorm, Scotland. Worceste 
hibitors,” as we read on the card, * are pos- | —an original plate in repousse. 
sessed of the opinion that it is no less than! damascened in gold. Bust of Sir Walter Scott | ciation of the romance. 
three thousand years old, as it is all alike to! in terra-cotta, on pedestal of the same, from 
All around are} Dumfreeshire, Scotland. A carved-oak chest 


dumb-waiter, to hold tray and lamp. Scotch 
called the “‘rhus vernicifera.” The quality of! jewelry exquisitely inlaid with pearls, cairn-| and very desirous that the author of the me- 
the crude lacquer depends upon the season of the | gorm and pebbles found in Scotland. A display 


year when it is gathered and the 2 i " j thi 
n e care of the cul- | of Irish bog-oak jewelry from Ireland. Dr. Howe was born in Boston, in 1801, and_ liked publicity and did not seek reputation, being 


was early a pupil at the Boston Latin school, of | best satisfied with the approbation of his own 
whose rough manners and discipline he always conscience and the regard of his friends. In 
retained a vivid recollection. 
the then principal of the school, he often used 
to relate that, having once caught him in some 
offence, the master proceeded to correct him 
severely with a ferule, saying, at the same time, fellow-creatures.”— Advertiser.| 


Japan is the fan, and next to this is the umbrel- 
The finest | la. 
some that are very elegant. One from Delhi 


broidered with gold. Here are also carnelians 


was the crowd around the jewelry that a police- 
~~ was forced to keep guard and only allow 
| two or three persons to goin at onetime. The 


very fine wool in its exhibit. Plans of large 
farms by Mr. Harding of Sydney. 


on the top, purchased by William B. Astor,| gold. A pyramid of coal and models of gold- a ss ea! L sgpiaeage agg — 
: z ne head of the stair jown head- 
Esq., for $420. Argentine, or ‘‘yilver-plated } nuggets. Large blood or Malta oranges (‘‘poor long, this time with no interference on the part 


man’s oranges”) preserved in brine. 


of Australian museum. A stuffed platypus | 2nd his college life was marked by extreme vi- 
which is very remarkable. 
quadruped, with a mouth like a duck’s bill, and | jy attainments. 
is also called the duck-bill or water-mole (the | ‘the splendor and solidity of his manhood make | ; 
orntthorhynchus). 
and cuffs made of tanned platypus skin, very 
soft and agreeable to look at. 


Wales from 1851 to i871. 
232,592 ounces. 
visitors go along they are strongly tempted to | rous in his nature, inducing him to forsake the 
rap on this pyramid to see if the gold is solid, 
notwithstanding the placards everywhere ‘‘Do 
not handle.” 
plumage from New Zealand. Very fine ango- 
ra goat’s-hair from Victoria. 
the principal export from Victoria was gold, 
but now it is of less importance than that of] Greece. 
wool.” Fancy articles made from the feet and 
bones of sea-Lirds of New Zealand. Ornaments 


of stalagmite and a small stalactite from a sub- 
merged cave, Bermuda. Diamonds and assort- 
ed rocks from the Cape of Good Hope. 
curious necklace and other ornaments made of 


and agates in the rough. These are brought | that he would force him to shed tears. The 
from Cambay, where they are found in immense | ! 
beds, in the débris of the trap-rocke in the Rij- 
piple hills. 
fine wool used in the manufacture of the shawls | poor little hand was beaten almost to a jeliy. 
of the country. Its beauty and elegance can- 
not be described. Here are Indian relics and 


ittle boy at first resisted by a simple effort of 
will. 
treme his excitement and indignation became 
A cashmere carpet made of the | so great that the tears refused to flow, and the 


On another occasion a great political excite- 
ment prevailing in the city communicated it- 


ndian goods from Canada. then as now, adopted without question the views 
New South Wales is most remarkable for the | of their parents. 


iolence unless they would recant their profes- 
Bark of tke | gion of faith. One of the children submitted to 
ycamore-tree, the fibres of which are like spun | the pressure of numbers; but little Sam Howe 


< 


of the principal. 
In' Austraiia—Birds exhibited by permission; In 1818, Dr. Howe entered Brown University, 

3 5 vacity, ingenious practical jokes and daring 
It is a flat-footed feats, rather than by studious habits or scholar- 
Yet his biographer says that 


us sure that much latent good was conveyed in 
the education which he considered so imperfect. 
He was particularly well grounded in Latin. 
His use of his own language was clear, pure 
Model of Bunker-Hill monument represent- | and forcible, -— his _ in ee correct 
; ; ; andcareful.” After graduation he studied medi- 

ng Whe qaenney of pee ee — se cine with- ardor, and was admitted to practice. 
otal weight %<"9>" | But the Greek revolution had then begun, and 
Valued at $167,941,355. A8| ic appealed to all that was romantic and chival- 


There are rugs and collars 


fair prospect opening before him at home, and 

to fling himself into the struggle which Greece 

was waging alone against a powerful barbarism. 

Pictures of birds with gorgeous} He found little or no encouragement in this ro- 

mantic career; but, assisted only by a letter of 

introduction from Edward Everett to a Greek 

acquaintance of his, he made his way to the 

headquarters of the provincial government of 
He at once joined the army as sur- 

geon, and attempted to create hospitals and or- 

ganize ambulances. But reverses to the Greek 

army prevented all this, so he joined one of the 

small guerilla bands that hung about the enemy, 

and cid what he could for the lost cause. He 
writes of himself :— 

“<I was naturally very handy, active and tough, 
and soon became equal to any of the mountain 
soldiery in capacity for endurance of fatigue, 
hunger and watchfulzess. I could carry my 
gun and heavy belt with yatagan and pistols all 
day long, clambering among the mountain 
passes, could eat sorrel and snails, or go with- 
out anything, and at night lie down on the 
ground with only my shaggy capote, and sleep 
like a log.” 

And Mrs. Howe says :— 

“lf romance and adventure had been the only 
attractions of this savage campaign, we may 
fairly suppose that its excitements would soon 
have palled upon the taste of the young Ameri- 
can, accustomed to the refined habits and inter- 
course of civilization. But in his case the zeal 
which pronrpted the first effort ripened into the 
persistence which alone could make it availing. 
He was to be something more to the Greeks 
than a gallant lance or a waving plume, and his 
aid and counsel grew in value with every year 
which passed, and found him still in their ser- 
vice.” 

After six years of this changing warfare, Dr. 
Howe returned to America to procure assistance 
for the Greeks, who were threatened with star- 
vation. He co'lected large stores of clothing, 
and $60,000 in money, which he spent for pro- 
visions, and returned to Greece, where he dis- 
tributed the needed help. 

The next object that claimed his generous 
labor was the education of the blind, for whom 
the Abbé Haiiy had founded schools in Paris, 
where Dr. Howe made himself acquainted with 
the method of instruction already adopted. 
The result of his enthusiasm and influence in 
this cause was the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, at South Boston, which Dr. Howe has 
made famous throughout the civilized world by 
his success and improved methods in teaching 
the blind, and making them self-supporting and 
respected members of the community. We need 
not speak here of his #Mmost miraculous work 
for Laura Bridgeman; the story, ever fresh, 
is told eloquently in these pages, as ‘‘one of the 
most brilliant exploits of philanthropy, modern 
or ancient.” In 1843 Dr. and Mrs. Howe made 
their bridal journey to Europe, and Mrs. Howe 
just touches on matters of great interest con- 
nected with it. The doctor was then well 
known in England, received distinguished at- 
tention, and saw, under the best auspices, the 
public and charitable institutions of the country. 
At this time they went also to Greece, where 
the most flattering attentions were paid to them. 
Mrs. Howe tells this one incident :-— 

‘“‘We have already spoken of the colony 
planted by him in the region called Hexa Mili, 
on the Isthmus of Corinth, soon after the con- 
clusion of the war of Greek independence. To 
this spot his travels brought him, after an in- 
terval of many years. As he rode through the 
principal street ot the village, the elder people 
began to take note of him, and to say one to 
another, ‘This man looks like Howe.’ At length 
they cried, ‘It must be Howe himself!’ His 
horse was surrounded and his progress stayed. 
A feast was immediately prepared for him in the 
principal house of the place, and a throng of 
friends, old and new, gathered around him, 
eager to express their joy in seeing him. This 
is only one of the many scenes which fully at- 
tested the grateful recollection in which his 
services were held by the people of Greece.” 

On his return home, Dr. Howe still devoted 
himself to the cause of education; without ne- 
glecting the blind, he was an active member of 
the school committee, bringing about reforms 
and accomplishing work which Horace Mann 
said ‘‘could only have been done by an angel— 
or Sam. Howe.” Meanwhile, he was still work- 
ing forthe blind, and particularly for the multipli- 
cation of books specially printed for them. In 
1835 the New Testament was printed in raised 
letters; and six yeirs later the whole Bible. 
Dr. Howe aiso advocated, and practised as tar 
as possible, teaching articulate speech to deaf 
mutes. He induced Massachusetts to inquire 
into the number and condition of the idiots in 
the State, and finally to establish a school for 
them, which is now one of the most solid of the 
State institutions. The opposition to this work 
was strong, and the ridicule it received great, 
but Dr. Howe persisted, and ridicule was si- 
lenced and opposition withdrawn before his 
earnestness and his success. 

In 1865 he became chairman of the Board of 
State Charities, and filled the place for nine 
years, doing immense service in every way to 
that form of public work. Crete next called 
for his help, and his influence raised a large sum 
of money tor the Cretans; and again he went 
abroad as a messenger of charity. The record 


‘For a long time 


and weapons and canoe-paddles of the Maoris. 
Also, ‘‘skulls of the natives.” Top of a pillar 


Also, 


melon-seeds, and a case of curiosities belong- 
ing to the natives, such as a ‘‘dress of witch- 
doctor,” etc. Magnificent silver-mounted emu- 
egg inkstand and vase in South Australia. The 
base is of silver repoussé, the egg is dark green. 
Golden ostriches stand around; on the top are 
gold alligators; and tropical trees of silver 
shade the whole. 

In Jamaica are mats made of palm and plan- 
tain leaf, and hats and baskets of the ‘‘dagger- 
plant.” Large tortoise-shell, and very hand- 
some ornaments made of this shell from the 
Bahamas. Rice-straw ornaments—very ingen- 
ious—in British Guinea. Tea, cotton-bolls and 
silk-cocoons, in Strait’s settlements. In Gold 
Coast one exhibit is ‘‘white clay, used in medi- 
cine and to ‘chalk’ divorced wives.” Also a 
‘carved image exhibited at native funerals.” 
Native woods of Mauritius. A large collection 
of ferns from Queensland. Also, butterflies from 
northern Queensland. Two figures of natives, 
life-size. A case of rough woods of the country, 
and another of polished woods. There are two 
hundred and six slabs of these, showing the va- 
riety and quality of Queensland timbers. Pet- 
rified wood from Tasmania. Also a very fine 
exhibit of wool. ‘Here, too, was a stuffed platy- 
pus, and a ‘‘cream-colored opossum.” Gourd- 
calabash, and gourd-baskets, and nutmegs, in all 
stages, from Trinidad. An exhibit of mother- 
of-pearl and other shells from Ceylon. Bou- 
quets of shell-flowers from the Archipelago of 


Seychelles. 
THE SWEDISH FIGURES. 


We come again to Sweden, which occupies 
space both sides of the nave. Here we stopped 
to admire several groups of peasants, life-size. 
An old clockmaker sits gt hie bench examining 
a rusty timepiece. His wife comes to interrupt 
him, which the old man does not like very much. 
She points to their daughter and her lover who 
have come to ask his consent to be married. 
The look of keen scrutiny and distrust on the 
father's face and of anxiety on that of the mother, 
whilst the girl looks confidingly at her honest, 
but shame-faced lover, is indescribable. The 
faces and figures in these groups are wonderful. 

In the next group the young mother is hold- 
ing up the baby, dressed in the peculiar manner 
of the country. The father, sitting astride a 
chair opposite, looks on admiringly. An old 
woman with the baby- basket (perhaps the grand- 
mother) stands by with a young woman at her 
side—a pretty picture of simple joys and con- 
tentment. The next scene the father sits with 
a very small girl by his side. A dead baby lies 
in the cradle, and the mother, kneeling, is bend- 
ing over it The old pastor stands near, ready 
to give them the benediction. This is a touching 
picture. It seems like intruding upon the sa- 
credness of grief to stop and gaze upon these 
figures. The hushed tones and subdued man- 
ners of visitors as they passed testified to the 
impression made upon all. Another group, 
‘Returned from the Chase,” is very spirited. 
And still another, ‘*An old man and woman sit- 
ting at the table.” He is reading and she is lis- 
tening; but the expressi»n on her face indicates 
that her mind is busy with many things. The 
faces of these figures are made of leather and 
painted, which gives them the wonderfully life- 
like appearance. 

In Norway, which comes next, we have a 
sledge drawn by dogs, driven by a native dress- 
edinfurs. A very natural representation. Here 
are, also, *‘antique and peasant chairs,” which 
are curious. Also interesting brass and copper 
dishes. Norwegian furs, and silver fiiigree-work 
‘in peculiar Norwegian style,” all curious. 





| display of minerals from California was very in- 
| teresting. ‘‘See the mineral world and die!” 
| was the notice. Why such a fate should attend 


exhibition and for sale. 
glass, $2 and $2.50. 
Wonderful root of mahogany-tree in Mexico, 
embroideries, etc., etc. 
Porcelain stoves and mantles in the Nether- 


Box with pebbles and 





lands. ‘Edible bird’s-nests,” **garnet rocks,” | plates. 
- futamono (curious bowls with covers), ete., | ‘‘nutmeg-tree made of feathers,” and ‘‘mother- | entine mosaics. 
gree work from Genoa. 
Palermo and crystals from Milan. 
In Brazil is the largest white topaz in the | niture from Lombardy, and carved wood-work 
only place where such large articles can be! world. It belongs to the Emperor of Brazil, | from Turin. Cocoons from Messina and silk ta- 
made, owing to the good quality of the mate- | and is valued at $150,000. No wonder an at- | brics from Lucca, Modena and Vicenza. Beau- 


of-pearl shell,” in the Netherlands’ East Indies 
colonies. 





tendant stood constantly by this gem. He very t 
kindly took it from its case for us to see. 


are beautiful beyond description. Black and| 
white lace from Brussels. Valenciennes lace | 
of marvellous texture. There is also an pa 
hibit of the process of lace-making. g 


Next are Swiss toys and fancy articles, and moving in one direction—towards the main en- 
elegant Geneva watches. Also a great variety | trance. People no longer stop to admire the | old fearlessness. A row on the beautiful bay **Money will buy them,” 
of interesting and amusing things in the display beautiful, or even comical, things in their way, | § 
fine cracks. It is only recently that any large in Switzerland. | but hurry on, comparing watches, or looking 


aces—hand-made lace and machine-lace blonde 
In the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg a large 


Great Britain and her colonies — Lambeth 
Repoussé work from In- 





Image of a bear, arranged asi ad 


It is said that one of the necessities of life in 
India has also a large display of fans, and 


very handsome—a silver-handled fan, em- 





quisite ‘‘porcelains” from Florence. 
table with Roman buildings, also bronze work. 


‘Italian faience from Faenza”—vases, cups and 


| old and new, from Venice and Como. 
Now we come to the laces of Belgium, which | costumes from Catania. 


ment a long time, but the shades of night are | and power. The beauty of the surrounding 


soon joined by the rest of the party. 


| quisite tribute of friend to friend, of wife to 
af | husband, telling the story of that laborious, he- 
rshire ware | roic and romantic life, with full sympathy in the 
Silverand gold | labors, admiration of the heroism, and eppre-| mony to his gifts and his virtues :— 


delicate task for a wife to perform, but Mrs. day and generation. All thatis most sterling in 
Howe has given to the public a sketch of! American character may be said to have found 
fascinating interest and variety, but written its embodiment in Dr. Howe. 

made out of ancient beams (nearly six hundred | with severe reserve, although constantly giving 


years old) from the choir of Salisbury cathe- | glimpses of depths and heights in feeiing, : 
% | thought and aspiration, and of experiences and | a deep and comprehensive benevolence. Al- 


more of the ‘‘Massachusetts philanthropist,” | in judgment, and was rarely deceived by the 


moir should give to the world a fuller life of | riance with their real character. 


Was it chance or design that piaced the ex- 
hibits of two extreme countries, like Norway 
and Italy, close together? Here are the stern 
and rugged people of the north, and there the 
gay and laughing peasants of the south. The 
Italian mosaics and ceramics are enchanting. 
Bas-reliefs and statuettes ‘‘in baked clay.” Ex- 
Mosaic 


of all this, concise as it is, is full of interest and 
suggestions. His last client was San Domingo 
—less fortunate, perhaps because it was less de- 
serving, and less worthy of him than the causes 
which had till then engaged his enthusiasm. 
Hs plan for help was the Samana Bay project, 
which failed through a series of political and 
financial misfortunes in San Domingo; but the 
memoir states that ‘‘Dr. Howe never saw occa- 
sion to modify the views to which he had lent 
the authority of his able judgment, and that his 
happy faith in immutable principles showed him 
for the Dominicans, as formerly for the Cretans, 
a future of peace and progress in the good time 
sure to come.” Near the close of the memoir 
is this lovely picture of the last weeks that Dr. 
and Mrs. Howe passed at Samana in the spring 
of 1875 :— 
‘‘Here we arranged our plans and occupations 
to suit with a stay of some weeks, in a position 
of much isolation, but in a region of surpassing 
beauty and grandeur. I remember this time as 
iful straw-hats from Naples. Exquisite laces, | delightful to both of us. The doctor had been 
Sicilian | greatly troubled at the untoward termination of 
the company’s affairs, but his energetic nature 
never yielded long to any discouragement. He 
scientists babe applied himself diligently to the settlement of 
One is tempted to linger in the Italian depart- | such claims and questions as lay within his reach 


Wonderful porcelain from Castellani’s Rome. 


Majolica vases and dishes. More Flor- 
Ebony table inlaid, silver-fili- 
Ebony furniture from 
Marble fur- 


country tempted him to frequent rides. He was 
early and late in the saddle, and dashed up and 
down the steep hillsides of Samana with all his 


athering around us. The rolling-chairs are all 


ometimes took the place of the excursions on | ‘ 
horseback, in which I was not easily able to 








the adventures of Don Quixote, which he read! I 
He often called | I 


When the pain of the blows became ex- | MR. N 


self to the pupils of the school. The children, | , 


All but two were federalists, ; : 
and these two were threatened with summary = poceyee Staten. 











Nasby. 


Coxpupait X Roaps, 


Only a few days! 


We must carry this elecshun. 
ifs nor ands about it—we must. 


good. 
Will honor buy sox! 


through! 


us A. Johnson for four years. 


wich follered him. 
on the verge uv eternity. 
much longer. 


shel go ther will be no likker. 
make the emoluments uv some yoose. 
I am, so is all my friends. 
want now, and must hev. 
holler mockery. 

you, fellow Dimocrats, to rally. 

Rally agin hard money in the West. 


Rally agin soft money in the East. 


trashen! 


us from killin niggers just ez we pleese. 


macy in the South. 


ties where they ain't none. 


uv more niggers. 
Rally agin nigger wimmin which 
mothers uv more niggers. 


shudder when they grow up. 

Rally agin nigger in the concrete. 
Rally agin nigger in the abstract. 
Rally for victry and postoftises. 
One more push and victrv is ours. 


rally for reform. 





MISCELLANY. 





unknown beyond the Hudson. 


years ago. 


Somers have been carefully gleaned. 


solely to control the fern trade. 


August and Jasts till late in the autumn. 


ber of hands. 
about twelve giris at work pressing. 


and Canada, many going to Calitornia. 


hereabouts during an afternoon’s drive. 


a perfect success for potting. 
room.— Springfield Republican. 


Boutelle. )— 
Faded and fair, in her old arm-chair, 
Sunset gilding her thin white hair, 


While I on my elbows beside her lean, 
And tell what wonderful things L.mean 
To have, and to do, if I can, some day ; 
You can talk so to Grandmother Gray— 
She doesn't laugh, nor send you away. 
I see, as I look from the window-seat, 
A house there yonder, across the street, 


And a pair of horses as black as jet, 


I’ve seen drive by—and before I’m old 


A turn-out like that I hope to get. 





‘To-morrow, I know, a great ship sails 
Out of port, and across the sea; 


x e : e eat keep up with the swift pace of my companion. | Oli! to feel in my face the ocean gales, 
We came again to France and her colonies, | anxiously for some timepiece to indicate the In <a a of noonday he simueed himenslé with : 
The Awata ware is of a more yellowish tint | and stopped to admire the silks and velvets. hour. We, too, weary in body, make our way 
than the Satsuma, and is called ‘egg-pottery.”| *‘Bonnet” and “Guinet” silks, also crapes and | to the usual place for rendezvous, where we are | easily in the Spanish language. 


And the salt waves dancing under me! 
n the old, far lands of legend and lay 
long to roam—and I shall, some day.” 


ine from my work to read me some favorite | ‘Money will do it,” says Grandmother Gray. 








scene, which he esteemed too entertaining 


E.H.Borume. | read alone. The cloudless skies and transpa- 








tropical forest, the quaint and primitive ways of ; 
the people who surrounded us—all this we en- 
joyed with a freshness of delight not unsurpassed 
by the enthusiasm of youth. The time flew 
swiftly by, and when at its end we turned our 
faces homeward, our satisfaction was not un- 
mingled with regret.” 

Dr. Howe died on the 9th of January, 1876, 
and the writer of the memoirs bvars this testi- 


Dr. Samuel G. Howe. 


ieee 
THE MASSACHUSETTS PHILANTHROPIST. 


“ 


L 





The memoir of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, by his 
It is an ex- 


It was a difficult and| ‘Thus ended one of the noblest lives of our 


i I To the gift of a| — 
| special and peculiar genius he added great in- 
dustry and untiring perseverance, animated by 


venture, that leave the reader eager to know | though ardent in temperament, he was not hasty 


superficial aspect of things when this was at va- 


s noble man. and thoroughly a servant of the public, he dis- 


Of Mr. Gould, | the relations of private life he was faithful and 
affectionate, and his publicservices were matched 
by the constant acts of kindness and helpfulness 
which marked his familiar intercourse with his 














ARDEA AAEM IER me 


Although long | know again. 
th : missioner on the 26ch of September, b 
not until a month later—until Sunday, the 
of October—that he left Philadelphia quietly; 
and on the 27th he embarked at Marcus Hook 10 
(Chester) on board the s!oop-of-war ‘*Reprisal,’ 

This little craft, which has a | be obtained. 
e naval history of the Revolu- 
on her way to France, 
but she got 


Captaic Wickes. 
good name in th 
tion, took some prizes 
and had a very rough time of It; 


be | ««And when, like me, you are old,” says she, 
. And getting and going are done with, dear, 
= rent waters, the gloom and grandeur of the| What then, do you think, will the one thing be 


~ ee 
ASBY MAKES A LAST APPEAL TO THE 
acca BEFORE THE NOVEMBER ELEC. 


Wica 18 1x THe Stare uv Kentucky, 
Oct. 25, 1876. 

Only a few ‘lays remanes afore the people uv 
he Yoonited States will hev registered their de- 
cree. and desided who is to be the President uv 
Only a few days and I 
hel know wether I am to glide gently into the 
postofiis at the Corners, and hev the wherewith 
to pay Bascom reyglerly for likker, or wether I 
am to go on in a desultory way, and depend on 
the chances uv infrekent and desultory drinks 
from sich strangers ez may happen to come 
hither and be good-natured enuff to pay for me. 
Only a few days, and the noble Democrisy of 
Noo York will know whether they are a goin to 
hev the Treasury uv the Yoonited States to 
plunder, in addishen to the city and State! 
Only a few days, and John Morrissey and 
John Kelly will know whether they are to con- 
rol the Dimocratic party, and through it the 
government, or whether the one will hev to 
content hisself with runnin Tammany, and the 
other his faro-banks. 
Only a few days, and the hundreds uv thou- 
sands uv Dimocrats wich hev bin on short grass 
and thin pasterage sence Bookannon went out 
uv offis will know whether chey are a goin to 
revel in the spoils of postoffises and custom- 
houses, or whether they are to continyoo out in 
the cold. 
What momenchus events 
depends on them few days! 
Dimocrats !—I make one, a last appeal to yoo 
—one long, agonizin, lingrin appeal. 
yoo eZ one in agony, ez one burdened with a 
great dread, and oppressed by a great fear. 
Ther ain’t any 
Bookannon 
wuz the last Dimocratic President, that is in the 
North, and when he went out every Dimocrat 
in the country retired to private life, so far ez 
the Fedrel offises wuz concerned. Troo, we hed 
a Dimocratic administration in the South, doorin 
the yeers from 1861 to 1865, the offises uv wich: 
wuz filled by Dimocrats; but, ez they waz paid 
off in Confedrit scrip, it didn’t do em much 
They hed the honor, but wat is honor! 
Will it pay Bascom ? 
Think, fellow Dimocrats, uv wat we hev gone 
Linkin four yeers, and Grant eight! 
Eight and four are twelve, and that twelve woold 
hev bin sixteen hed not Providence takin pity 
onto us, removed the yoriller Linkin, and give 
But doorin John- 
on’s time we wuz only parshelly blest. 
wuzn't electid by 1s, and it took him neerly half 
his term to get down to us, and then we hed to 
compete with a lot uv renegade Republikins 


I yell to 


He 


Most uv us wich went out uv offis wen Boo- 
kaonon retired hev growd old, and are hangin 
Whiskey and time 
hez dun its perfeck work on me, and ef I am 
ever to hev an offis it can’t be delayed very 
When I hev past thro the silent 
tomb and am an angel with wings, a comishun 
ez postmaster won't do me any good. Wher I 
I want it now, 
while Iam within reech uv Bascom’s and kin 
And ez 
What we want we 


A comishun that shood come to me after I am 
ded and hev lost the power to absorb wood be 


In view uv our wants and necessities I implore 


Rally agin the offishls uv a corrupt admiuis- 


Rally agin destroying radikals who hev been 
in power till they are ez fat ez we are lean! 
Rally agin the military power which prevents 


Rally agin the continuashen uv nigger soopre- 


Rally agin nigger-suffrage in the North. 

Rally agin the niggers in a mass in the South. 
Rally agin the individual niggers in the North. 
Rally agin the very idee uv niggers, in lokali- 


Rally again nigger men wich may be fathers 
may be 


Rally agin nigger children wich will make us 


Petroteum V. Nassy, Reformer. 
P. S.—I forgot to say that we might ez well 


Tue Cuimuing Fern.—Among the new in- 
dustries of the past few years is the collection 
and sale of the creeping ferns, so common in 
our New England wocds, but entirely unknown 
beyond the Alleghanics, and, until last year, 
This business 
originated at Greenfield, where it is now carried 
on extensively, and was begun here about four 
It is now in the hands of E. W. 
Clarke and Miellez & Co., who sell many thou- 
sand dollars’ worth annually. But few bunches 
were sold at first, but as the demand has stead- 
ily increased, the woods east and southeast of 
Springfield, in Longmeadow, Wilbraham and 
Often the 
value of the ferns growing on.a single acre of 
woodland will exceed that of an acre of corn, 
and wood-lots have been bought at high prices 
The season for 
gathering these ferns begins about the middle of 
Orig- 
inally only fresh ferns were sold, and those 
largely for Christmas decorations, but the trade 
in the pressed fern is now by far the largest part 
of the business, and gives employment to a num- 
One dealer in this city keeps 
A dozen 
ferns are pressed in one “string,” and one New 
York house has ordered 20,000 strings. 
pressed ferns are sentall over the United States 
They 
are used mainly for wall decorations, and the 
ladies will doubtless be surprised to learn that 
their Western sisters often pay several dollars 
for ferns like those which can often be obtained 
The 
native fern, like the native American, resists all 
attempts at civilization, and is an entire failure 
as a house-plant; but, after much experiment- 
ing, the Japanese tern, which was brought to 
this country about twelve years since, has proved 
It has a much 
finer leaf than the American, and often grows 
to a length of fifteen feet, running all about a 


The 


GRaNDMOTHER Gray.— (By Mary Keeley 


Silently knitting, sits Grandmother Gray ; 


With a fine French-roof, and a frescoed hall; 
The deep bay-windows are full of flowers; 
They’ve a clock of bronze that chimes the hours, | decision of the ablest of mechanical experts. 
And a fountain—I hear it tinkle and fall 
When the doors are open: **I mean,” I say, 
“To live in a house like that, some day.” 
‘*Money will buy it,” says Grandmother Gray. 
‘There’s a low barouche, all green and gold, 


into Quiberon Bay on the 29th of November, 
having crossed the ocean in thirty-three days, 
which was a good passage fur those times. It 
was not until the 3d of December, however, 


that day, at Auray, in Brittany. He reached 
Nantes on the 7th, and had to stop near that 
city for some days on account of weakness, for 
on landing he could hardly stand—and no won- 
der, for to make the winter passage of the At- 
lantic in a small vessel was no trifle to a gen- 
tleman who was in the closing days of his sev 
enty-first year. He arrived at Paris on the 21st 
of December, and entered upon those labors 
the effect of which certainly will be felt while 
the world shall endure. Had he failed in 
France, the independence of America long 
would have been postponed—perhaps it never 
would have been made an accomplished fact— 
and, consequently, the lives of us all have been 
closely affected by the action of the great phi- 

pher-dip) tist. The communest events 
of our every-day existence are ordered by what 
he did in the twelve months after he reached 
France, the treaty of ailiance between France 
and the United States being completed in the 
early part of 1778, but resolved upon and pre- 
pared some weeks earlier. Franklin was the 
real workman in the business, and without his 
presence in France not even the surrender of 
Burgoyne, and Washington’s daring attack on 
the victorious English at Germantown, would 
have induced the French government to go all 
lengths in our favor. What Franklin then ac- 
complished is the greatest instance of the 
strength of ‘‘the one-man power” known in our 
history, unless Hamilton's financial work be 
considered the equal of it, as we think it should 
be.—C. C. Hazewell, in Traveller. 


that the Doctor landed, he being set ashore, 





An Autumn Day.—(By Margaret E. Sang- 
ster. )— 

Like a jewel golden-rimmed; 
Like a chalice nectar-brimmed ; 
Like a strain of music low 
Lost in some sweet long ago; 
Like a fairy story old 

By the lips of children told; 
Like a rune of ancient bard; 
Like a missal glory-starred— 
Comes upon her winsome way 
This enchanting autumn day. 


O'er the hills the sunlight sleeps ; 
Through the vales the shadow creeps; 
On the river's stately tides 

Rich the silent splendor glides ; 
Where the bowery orchards be, 
Perfumed breezes wander free; 
Where the purple clusters shine 
Through the net work of the vine, 
Fragrant odors fill the air; 
Beauty shineth everywhere, 
While upon her joyous way 
Comes the lovely autumn day. 
By the road’s neglected banks 
Rise the sumac’s serried ranks; 
Ragged hedge of thorn and brier 
Sudden flames with living fire; 
From the hard unlovely sod 
Springs the glancing golden-rod; 
Light the level sunbeams sift 
Through the violet aster-drift ; 
All her spears in proud array, 
Comes the bannered autumn day. 


Lifts the forest's lofty line, 
Sceptered oak and solemn pine; 
Shifting rainbow-tints illume 

All the depths of fronded gloom; 
Through the vista’d aisles unroll 
Sweeping robe and trailing stole— 
Where superbly on her way 
Comes the royal autumn day. 


Heart of mine, be glad and gay; 
Wear thy festival array ; 

Sing thy song for gathered fruit; 
Why shouldst thou alone be mute, 
When the winds from sea to sea 
Ring in chords of jubilee? 

After waiting, after prayer, 

After pain and toil and care, 

After expectation long— 

Lo! the bright fulfillments throng: 
Gleam the apples through the leaves; 
Thickly stand the golden sheaves; 
Eartn is all in splendor drest; 
Queenly fair, she sits at rest, 
While the deep delicious day 
Dreams its happy life away. 


—Harper’s Bazar. 





ES) coLiins = 
VOUTALG PLANTERS, 


with the 


Medicine. 


ELECTRICITY 


the healing art. 


could have succeeded. 
element in this Plaster, 


sands. When com 


aid of electricity. 


TWO IN ONE. 


history of medicine. Try one. PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Sold by all druggists, and sent on receipt of 25 cts. 


wrapped and warranted, by WEEKS & POTTER 
Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 4t nov4 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


SECOND DISPATCH, DATED SEPT. 30th. 


WHEELER & WILSON 


VICTORIOUS! 


AGAIN the WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES are triumphant. The Centennial Com- 
mission have officially announced the awards, and 
decreed for the New WHEELER & WILSON Ma- 
chine, TWO DIPLOMAS OF HONOR, and TWO 
MEDALS OF MERIT. This isa double victory, and 
the highest award which it was in the power of the 
Centennial authorities to bestow. No other Compa- 
ny received such a recognition in this Department. 
More than thirty of the best producers of Machines 
in this and other countries entered for competition, 
and at Philadelphia in 1876, as at Vienna in 1873, 
ae a Paris in 1867, WHEELER & WILSON lead 
the list. 

After a careful, rigorous, and exhaustive examina- 
tion, the judges unanimously decided that the supe- 
rior excellence of these Machines deserved more 
than one Medal and Diploma, and consequently, 
they recommended TWO OF EACH. The Centen- 
nial Commission unanimously ratified the action of 
the judges. and the Public will doubtless indorse the 
i Claims 
for equally distinguished honors by any other Sewing 
Machine Company cannot be substantiated. 

Read the following, which stamps the Machines 
made by the WHEELER AND WILSON MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY as the STANDARD SEW- 
ING-MACHINE OF THE WORLD. 











{From the official report.} 


AWARDS TO WHEELER & WILSON. 


How they prance and shine in their harness gay! | zs cae ae 

: P >LOMA for “*T WHEEL- 
What fun ’twould be, it they ran away!” | 1. A MEDAL and DIPLOMA for “THE 

*says Grandmother Gray. | following reasons :— 


ER AND WILSON SEWING-MACHINE,” for the 


“A Lock-stitch Sewing-Machine unsurpassed in 
| the fine workmanship of its parts, great originality, 
great adaptability to different kinds of work, both 
in cloth and leather, beauty of stitch, ease and ra- 
pidity of motion, and completeness of display. | 

2. A MEDAL AND DIPLOMA for “THE NEW 
WHEELER AND WILSON SEWING MACHINE,” | 
for Leather, for the following reason:— | 

“Superior quality of work in Leather Stitching.” 


H.C. HAYDEN, Agent 


| | 


You will wish and need, to content you here?” 167 TREMONT STREET, | 


Oh, when in my chair I have to stay, 
ave, you see, will content me,” I say. 


“That, money won't buy,” says Grandmother 


Gray. 


‘And, sure enough, if there’s nothing worth 


All your care, when the years are past, 


But love in heaven, and love on earth, 


Why not begin where you'll end at last? 


Begin to lay up treasure to-day, 
Treasure that nothing can take away. 
Bless the Lord!” says Grandmother Gray. 


Wide Awake. 





Benxsamin Frankuts 1x France 1x 1776.— 
October 27th compieted one hundred years eonimee canna 
since Dr. Franklin left America for France, on} 
the greatest diplomatic mission ever known to | 
this country, and the like of which it never will | 
He had been appointed a Com- 
ut it was | 
the 26th | 


i 
| Sale.---25 cents. 


Boston. 


oct2s 


ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL, 
PRINTERS, 


An Electro-tialvanic Battery combined 
Celebrated Medicated Porous 
Strengthening Plaster, forming the best 
Plaster for pains and aches in the world of 


As a grand curative and restorative agent is rot 
equalled by any element or medicine in the history of |: 
Unless the vital spark has fled the 
body, restoration by means of electricity is possible. | 
It is the last resort of all physicians and surgeons, 
and has rescued thousands, apparently dead, from 
an untimely grave, when no other human agency 
This is the leading curative 


BALSAM and PINE. 


The healing properties of our own fragran: balsam 
and pine and the gums of the East are too well known 
to require description. Their grateful, healing, sooth- 
ing and aha oieian. properties are known to thou- 

bmed in accordance with late and 
important discoveries in pharmacy their healing and 
strengthening properties are increased tenfold. In 
this respect our Plaster is the best in use without the 


Thus combined we have two grand medical agents 
in one, each of which performs its functions and 
unitedly produce more cures thav any liniment, lo- 
tion, wash or plaster ever before compounded in the 


for one, $1.25 for six, or $2.25 for twelve, caretully 


octl4 


REMOVAL! 


CORRECT 


sep9 








LONDON 


RAISINS. 


IMPERIAL 


LOOSE 


WEST END LAYER 


BOXES, HALVES ‘AND QUARTERS. 


Selected Fruit of the Finest Quality. 


MUSCATELS, 


MAL AGA. 


‘LAST DAYS — 


—OF THE— 


OF THE STATUARY 


sections, pavilions, etc., at 


JOSEPH L. BATES'S, 


7 BEACON STBEET. 


JOHN CURTIS, 


6 UNION STREET, 


CLOTHING. 





JOHN CURTIS, 


BOSTON, 


. ART-STORE. 
Importers and Dealers in 


Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 


504 Washington Street, Boston. 


octl Next Door North of Globe Theater. 





aug26 tt 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


sep2 





—FOR— 


UNIFORMS 


—AND— 
Cc. & G. HOLLIS, 


THE STANDARD. 


Established 1830. 


The public appreciation of these 


THE STANDARD. 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway. New York, 








‘he ONLY PLACE in Boston where EVERY 


Tis for the best, when Boys need “CLOTHES,” 


To purchase them at GEORGE FENNO’S, 


PARLOR BEDS. 


In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 





le prices. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Nos. 9 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 
aug276 


vee 


$ 


FENNO 











fi 


& Wasnincron Sr’s. 
BOSTON. 





ARTICLE for BOYS’ wear can be fuund. 


A handsome “Suit” from head to feet, 


Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 


sep2 





— 





wu 


» CAMPAIGN G00DS. 
Complete Outfits for Clubs. 


Decc.ations, I!luminations, 
FIRE WORKS. 
_ Send for our Campaign Catalogue. 
B. T. WELLS, 18 Hawley St., Boston, 





|\39 ARCH STREET, 


BOSTON. 
| BALLOTS, POSTERS, CIRCULARS. 
The MASS. DISTRICT MANUAL, with MAPS, for 


2t oc28 





A subscription for the capital stock, headed by ex- 
Chief Justice Bigelow. is open at Room 51, New Eng- 
land Life Insurance Building. Postoffice squ.re, from 
A.M. to4 P. M., where full information as to the 
plan of the bank and tne value of the investment may 
Everybody in favor of safe savings | 
banks, equitable life insurance, and putting money | 
where it will do good to one’s self and family, is in- 
vited to call. tf ooth4 











J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 


STATIONERS, 


Importers and Dealers in NOTE and LETTER PA- 


288 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
oc21 H. G. TUCKER. 


Massachusetts Family Bank. | 


5, P, TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers. Valuers, and General Agents 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
sep? tf 


ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PERS, ENVELOPES, Etc., Etc. 


E. HERBERT WHITNEY. tf 


ESTATE. _ 


REAL 


a ee 


REAL ESTATE, 


BOXES, HALVES AND QUARTERS. 


All packed to our own order by Loring 
Brothers, 


FOR SALE, WHOLESALE_AVD RETAIL, 


AT LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES, 


N.S. PIERCE & CO, 


Cor. Tremont & Court Sts. 


3t BOSTON. oct 


Centennial Exposition! 


All who have not visited the exhibition, and those 
who have, will find choice 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AND 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 


in the Art-Gallery, and of all the prominent objects, 


tf 


(For the past thirty-seven years located at 6 and 8 
North street) has removed to 


BETWEEN ELM and FRIEND, where, with improved 
facilities, he will continue the manufacture of 


MEN’S, YOUTHS’ AND BOYS’ 


In the CUSTOM DEPARTMENT the services of an 
experienced cutter have been secured, who will give 
PERFECT SATISFACTION to customers. 

Endeavoring, as in the past, by FAIR PRICES and 
REPRESENTATION, to meet the require- 
ments of all, he respectfully solicits the patronage of 
his old friends. 


6 UNION, between Elm and Friend Street, 








FURNITURE. 


SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 


Factory at East Cambridge. tt octl 
BANKERS. a 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO.,, 
40 State Street, 


DEALERS IN 

EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe 
Also, EXCHANGE YN SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL, 


LEPTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 

SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tf sep2 


Permanent Carbon Photographs ' 


Vo more Spotting or Fading. 


After many years of careful experiment we are 
now prepared to give our customers 


The Highest Product of the Photographic 
Art in 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizes, 


including the beautiful “PORCELAIN” so desirable 
for children, 


Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be made 
by this process. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


octl 25 WINTER STREET. BOSTON. 


SOUTHER CHOOPER’S 


POPULAR 


FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


Nos.7 & 8 Holmes’ Block, 
HAYMARKEKET SQUARE. 


AMOS BECKFORD, Jk., JOSHUA MAXWELL, 
SALESMEN. 


10 per cent. less than any 
house in Boston. 


CALL AND EXAMINE! 
augd © tf 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 

(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 

CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonapie 


tr | rates, for 


L, 4, ELLIOT & COMPANY, 
Exgravings, Chromos, Photographs, 


PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 
tf 
' HEADQUARTERS 


Political Campaign 


TORCHES. 


New an. novel designs in Torches and Uniforms. 
Parties ordering early will receive extra attention. 


11 Custom House Str et. 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 
is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 
The quality is not only fully sustained, but improve- 
ments are constantly being made, s0 that they con- 
tinue to be, as ever, 


Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 
and Counter Scales, for sale at our warehouses, 


CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 


7390 and 741 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 


Smuggler Cigars. 
Our new brana which we offer to the public in full 


faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 
quality, by any Cigar inade in this country, and sold 
reasonab 


JOHN L. STEVENSON & CO,, 


ti 


FIRE 
Cash Fund, Aug 20, 1876, 350,000, 


Public or Private Parties, 
large or small. Every requisite furnished trom Tabl 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atend. 

WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsoms 
styie. Superior ice-Creams, Cake and Con- 
fectionery, of all surts. july2 


STOCKWE IL.L’S 


SELF-LIGHTING GAS BURNER ! 


Obviates all danger from use of matches. 
On exhibition and sale by the Agents, 
S. A. STETSON & CO., 
173 TREMONT STREET, 
DEALERS IN 


GAS FIXTURES, LAMPS, ETC. 


The trade supphed at Manufacturers’ prices. 
octl4 tt 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 





Now that House-Cleaning time is approaching, pro- 
vide yourselves with a bottle of WHITE’S MAGIC 
ERASIVE. It will remove white marks from your 
furniture, and, lightly applied with a sponge, will 


WEEKS & POTTER, Genera 
seplé 


give a fine polish. 
Agents, Boston. Agents wanted. 





___ INSURANCE. 
THE 


New England Mutua? 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTOMW. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.) 





Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1876........ $14,3909,527.95 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 567,000.00 
ERBVIEGsnicdevcndcucccekiseccncseee $13,832,527.95 
As arcinsurance fund for the protection of policy 


holders, in accordance with a law of the Common 
wealth. 
MMOGNE Ob FIR ac kccics: Kccccsocce $60,578,064.00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to #15000. 





The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 

Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—by the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed 18 $294,106.62 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of 
agents in any sity or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 





JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT “OSTER, 
Secretary. ~ounsel, 
W. W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 
octl tf 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO.. 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO, 
OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


Cah Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 
ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 
No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 





Surplus over re-insurance, over $130,000 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873, 





Only the sater classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 


No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town, 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 





Aug. 20, 1876. wf seps 











Politics, 
PUBLISHED 
< wm, No. 30 Franklin 


ley and nea 













































































































































































CHAS. W. 
TO WHOM ALL LE 
THE COMMONWEAJ 


number, or in larger 
ALL REGU] 





Nat 
WRITTEN FOR 


He lived—it does 
So never mind 
But Nathan was 
And humble w 
Big as a good-siz 
His heart was 
Genial; and for 
He was parat 
He stood, when « 
His legs were 
His foot would fi 
His heart was ¢ 
His eyes were bl 
Just such as pl 
His physiognomy 
His nose decidd 
His hands were h 
His mouth was 
For, looking sma 





And well desig 
His head was lar; 
His features pl: 
And Nathan, tak 
Was well put u 
He was a bachelo 
His rights as su 
And still ‘twas kn 
A hankering fo 
Now, just across 
A Mr. Lambert 
Who had, and Na 
A rather taking 


- 


Good-looking, ve 
In parlor or in 
She had a way wh 
Was terribly be 
Her Voice was swe 
The songs whict 
An‘ ‘all her dress 
**She cut and se 
Her feet were dair 
Encased in low-d 
Her rosy, dimpled 
Like two full-ror 
Now such, in full, 
And such was Bé 
The first was kind¢ 
The last a lovin 
Oh, ‘twas as good 
To see that girl ¢ 
For Bella she loved 
And Nathan he | 
’Tis true, ‘tis strand 
If Nathan did br 
q That true love ney 
So sung the Avo 
One day there cam 
One Adonirani F 
Dressed a la mode, 
Whose eloquene 
He wore a showy | 
And rings upon } 
And made you thin 
Conceit and folly 
But, inter nos, jus 
This cunning, art 
While Jones was o 
Was fishing afte 
And Bella, silly gi 
When talking ma 
“That Mr. Jones w 
But not her style 





So things became a 
With Nathan, Be 
And when they met 
Could hardly keeg 
But Nathan made h 
Without abbrevia 
Took off his hat, an 
Surveyed the situ 
And something whi 
Nor yield to such 
For fainting heart a 
Ne’er won the har 
And Nathan's dande 
Considerable high 
Ile made his reconn 
He said, ‘‘a little 
He saw enough, loo 
‘He didn’t care a 
And still I love the 
Two beaux is one 
He thonght it over, 
Without a word of 
Tell Bella how he lo 
Stake all upon the 
The next time Jones 
Although a little n 
But spoke right out- 
And then the thing 
And when Sir Adoni 
The course which 
He vowed ‘‘his cheri 
Was more than ey 
Soon Nathan Jones 2 
And, when to town 
All joined in saying 
Hardscrabble’s fair 
What happened next 
I gave the pewter-] 
And wished them jo 
The baby in the er 
And, hitting Nathan i 
(I bade him not to 

I said, ‘‘Now, Nate, 
And stick like wax 


Our Philosog 





BY JEAN 


The alchemists of « 
sented in ourown. In 
searching eagerly for t 
greater part of the race 
suit to-day Our philos 
differs from that of the 
and not imaginary. ‘In 
as Individuality, and th 
it not only in every nati 
belonging to that nation 
transmute substances in 
changes the dross of ig 
gold of an 
strikes the visitor to th 
cibly than this individ 
and the grand effect tha 
ing all together. 
the flags that represent th 
an inspection of their ¢ 
most prejudiced that the 
worth which must keep t 
by-side. 
standard lowered, or one 

Once within the area o 
closed by the walls of the 
are acitizen of the worlg 
faction that none of the o! 
over you. Here are G 
polite Frenchmen and 
Turks, Africans, Am ri¢ 
in ‘‘brotherly-love.” It 
that ‘‘the heathen Ching 
believe it no longer. 
teaches a lesson with 
American learns that the 
things that he cannot, 
harmful by any means. 
china, particularly the ¢ 


enlightene 


These 


The world can 


‘a 
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